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The International Eucharistic League 


At various times reference has been made in these 
columns to the “International Eucharistic League un- 
der the Guidance of the Holy Ghost for the Union of 


’ Christendom,” which was established less than a year 


ago by the Jesuit Fathers with the approbatiion of 
His Eminence Cardinal Piffl, Archbishop of Vienna. 
Many other Church dignitaries have expressed their 
hearty approval of the “International Eucharistic 
League” and have highly commended it. The laity 
are flocking to the League in great numbers because 
they see therein a work of true zeal for the salvation 
of souls. We sincerely hope that this new League 
will strike deep root in the soil of America and that 
it will appeal to all our readers as well as to all other 
Catholics who earnestly desire to see the Kingdom of 
God spread over the whole world. 

In the July number it was announced that the editor 
of THE GRAIL had been appointed director of the League 
for the United States and that THE GRAIL had been 
designated its official organ for our English speaking 
Catholics. 

The obligations or requirements of the League, which 
are very few, as may be seen below, do not bind under 
pain of sin. We subjoin the Statutes of the League. 

Read these Statutes through carefully and then send 
your names together with the names of as many of 
your friends as are willing to join the League and 
thus add your mite towards the conquest of the world 
for Christ. 

OBJECT OF THE LEAGUE 


The “International. Eucharistic League under the 
Guidance of the Holy Ghost for the Union of Christen- 
dom” is a religious association which recognizes in the 
Blessed Sacrament a method, especially opportune to- 
day, for effecting the union of Christendom, that is, 
the complete development of the mystical body of 
Christ. Its aim, therefore, is (1) to bring about the 
union of Catholics throughout the world, (2) the re- 
union of Christians separated from the true fold, (3) 


the incorporation of non-Christians into the Holy Cath- 
olic Church. 


MEANS TO ATTAIN THIS OBJECT 


(1) Chief means: the Mass and Holy Communion. 
(2) Secondary means: universal promotion and sup- 
port of this threefold movement for union, by prayer 
and sacrifice, by the spoken and written word, and by 
deeds. 
OFFICIAL ORGAN 


THE GRAIL, which is published at St. Meinrad, Indi- 
ana, U. S. A., is the official organ of the association for 
the United States, while Der Eucharistische Voelker- 
bund, which is published at Vienna, is the official organ 
for those who speak German. 


HEADQUARTERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


The headquarters of the League are at Canisius 
Church, Vienna, IX-4. The chief director is a Catholic 
priest appointed by the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
“International Eucharistic League is an international 
federation. Each country, nation, or state possesses 
its own director, a priest, and, where possible, its of- 
ficial organ. These priests, who keep in touch with 
one another, form the governing body of the “Interna- 
tional Eucharistic League”; men and women who act 
as prometers are their fellow-workers. 


OBLIGATION OF MEMBERS 


There are three degrees in the League. According 
to the degree in which they are enrolled, members offer 
up for the threefold object of the League, as explained 
above, a Mass and a Holy Communion (1) at least 
once a week, (first degree), (2) once a month, (second 
degree), (3) three times a year, (third degree). 

Priests, who form a special group or class of mem- 
bers of the League, will celebrate at least once a year 
the Mass ad tollendum schisma for the same intention. 

All members of the League, priests as well as lay- 
men, will daily make an offering of all the Masses and 
Holy Communions throughout the entire world for the 
union of Christendom as explained above. This offering 
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may be made mentally or orally according to the fol- 
lowing suggested form: 


DAILY OFFERING 


O Lord Jesus Christ, in the Most Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar Thou hast given us Thyself as a bond of 
union and love, praying most ardently withal to the 
Father that we might all be one. Therefore, with 
Thee and through Thee we offer to the heavenly Fa- 
ther all the Masses and Holy Communions of this day, 
humbly beseeching Thee that through the Holy Ghost 
Thou wouldst deign to bind the Nations in concord 
and love, to unite all men in the one true Church, and 
thus to restore all things in Thee. Amen. 

N. B. This daily morning offering does not conflict 
with any other morning offering that one may be in 
the habit of making or may wish to make. 


ADMISSION 


All who are willing to assume the obligations laid 
down in the foregoing paragraph (Mass, Holy Com- 
munion, and daily offering) may be admitted into the 
League. Application for admission should be made to 
the director or to a promoter, who will supply the 
applicant with the form of admission. No admission 
fee is required for membership, but it is customary at 
the time of reception to give an alms for the form of 
admission and the objects of the League. The poor 
and religious are exempt from this offering. 

If parishes, institutions, religious communities, so- 
dalities, or other societies are enrolled, it is not neces- 
sary to send in the names of the individual members, 
it is sufficient to state the number of members enrolled. 
Promoters are empowered to receive members into the 
League. 

PROMOTERS 


Promoters are those apostolic men and women who 
out of love for Our Savior in the Blessed Sacrament 
and for His Church help in carrying on the work of 
the “International Eucharistic League.” They are 
zealous in making the League known and enroll new 
members whose addresses and offerings they forward 
to the central bureau. At least once a year they inform 
the central bureau as to the number of members they 
have received. Zealous souls are invited to volunteer 
for this apostolic work. 


THE PRINCIPAL FEAST OF THE LEAGUE 


The principal feast of the “International Eucharistic 
League” is Pentecost Sunday, which should be pre- 
ceded by public or private novenas. If possible, the 
members of the League should attend Mass and re- 
ceive Holy Communion in a body on this day. This 
was chosen as the principal feast of the League be- 
cause on Pentecost the Church was finally and perfect- 
ly established and because the League, through the 
work of the Holy Ghost, desires to unite all nations 
in the Catholic Church. 


On September 23, 1920, His Eminence, Fr. G. Cardi- 
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nal Piff, Archbishop of Vienna, bestowed his blessing 
and hearty approval on the apostolic work of the “In- 
ternational Eucharistic League” and he expressed at 
the same time the wish that the League would be sup- 
ported by all men of good will. 


The Tardy Grail 


Because of the great output of our paper and the 
lack of machinery needed to do the work, THE GRAIL 
appears late each month. The near future, however, 
looks brighter and more promising and we hope that 
conditions will soon be much more favorable. Some 
weeks ago our print-shop was enlarged by an addi- 
tion to the north. More recently a press, with self- 
feeder and extension table, which was received, now 
awaits erection. This will double our capacity. A 
large dynamo, which is to furnish the extra power 
needed, is being installed. It may be several months 
before any appreciable difference is observed, but our 
hopes are raised. We beg our readers to continue to 
bear patiently with us until such time as we shall be 
able to give them better service. 


Rosaries do not Lose Indulgences 


Formerly we were told that if we lent our rosary 
to someone else, that he might use it for saying the 
prayers and gaining the indulgences, we should lose 
the privilege of gaining the indulgences on it there- 
after. This has now been changed. According to a 
recent official declaration from Rome, we may now safe- 
ly lend our rosary to anyone for the purpose of using it 
and gaining the indulgences attached to it without their 
being lost to us, for the indulgences are attached to the 
rosary itself. Thus a whole family may use the same 
rosary successively and each may gain the indulgences 
on it. If, however, the rosary is destroyed or sold, it 
loses its indulgences. 


Assumption Hymn 
M. E. HeNrRy-Rurrin, L. H. D. 


We look to thee, Mary, now 

In thy Kingdom of light and love: 
Today on immaculate brow 

*Mid chorus celestial above, 
Crowned Queen, but far dearer call 
Is “Mother” to earth sorrows all. 


Glorious this triumph hour, 
Peerless thy place as Queen, 

Thine own Son in Sovereign power, 
O’er heaven and earth is seen: 

But Mary, unsilenced will fall 

On thy pity, the earth-mothers’ call. 


Once sorrowing mother as well 

As glorious Queen of today: 

In thy heaven-heart still must dwell 

The love that thy earth-heart dids’t sway. 
’Midst the chorus of archangels all 

Thou willt heed the earth-mothers’ call. 
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Forbid Them Not 


ANSELM ScHAAF, O. S. B. 


N response to a knock at the sacristy door 

Father Gilbert, who was just laying away 
his sacred vestments, stepped forth to admit 
the caller. There, with cap in hand, stood Mr. 
Stillwell one of his new parishioners who had 
only lately moved into the limits of the parish. 

“T came,” he said by way of introduction, “to 
see about that boy of mine.” 

“You might have giv- 
en me,” remonstrated 
Father Gilbert, “just a 
few moments for a 
thanksgiving after my 
Mass. Well, what about 
that boy of yours?” 

“In your announce- 
ments this morning you 
said that all children of 
seven or thereabouts had 
to come for instruction 
and make their First 
Communion. Father, it 
seems to me that seven 
is altogether too young 
for First Communion. It 
is true my boy knows a 
lot but he ain’t old 
enough for Communion. 
Why I recollect how we 
had to study and drill 
till we were fourteen be- 
fore we could make our 
First Communion. Of 
course we weren’t just 
the best, but then we 
weren’t so awfully bad 
either.” 

“Now, my good man, 
you are laboring under 


a false impression. Years P!US X FEEDING THE LAMBS OF HIS FLOCK 


ago when you were a boy people followed a dif- 
ferent custom, but I cannot acknowledge that 
the practice was ideal, nor was it ever sanc- 
tioned by the highest authority of the Church. 
Eleven years have now passed since the holy 
Pope, Pius X, put his finger on this sore spot 
and I’m surprised that, even at this late date, 
you harp on the old usage.” 

“You see, Father, it is just like this, I have 
been living far away from the church and the 
children were small in those days and I didn’t 
bother much about such things.” 

“Your past recklessness is no justification for 
your present course. Now you live near the 





church and your children are of such an age as 
to come under the law.” 

“T have always been willing to do the right 
thing, but it appears’ to me that boy is too 
young.” 

“Look here, Mr. Stillwell, the voice of the 
Church is the voice of God. As docile childrem 
we must listen to her word whether we see the 
reason for her orders or 
not. But her demands 
are always reasonable. 
Let me hear your objec- 
tions and I will try to 
make clear to you how 
unreasonable your posi- 
tion is.” 

“As I said a while ago, 
Father, I think he is too 
young.” 

“You say that your 
boy is too young? Why, 
strictly speaking, even 
infants may validly and 
fruitfully receive the 
Blessed Eucharist, as the 
early history of the 
Church proves. It was 
not uncommon in the 
first centuries, especially 
in the East, where the 
practice has not yet died 
out entirely, for mere 
sucklings to receive Com- 
munion immediately af- 
ter baptism. The priest 
dipped his finger in the 
consecrated chalice and 
put a drop of the Pre- 
cious Blood on the 
tongue of the child. For 
a time it was even customary to give children 
the small fragments of the sacred particles that 
were left over. In many places the Holy Eu- 
charist was preserved for the children who 
might become dangerously ill. 

“It might be well to state, however, that it 
is contrary to Catholic belief that there is a 
necessity for such children to communicate, for 
they are not yet able to lose the grace of God, 
as the Council of Trent says. Only those who 
have attained the use of reason are obliged to 
partake of this Heavenly Bread. To avoid all 
abuse the Church even forbids the communion 
of infants, but your son is no longer an infant.” 
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“No, Father, but he is pretty young anyhow. 
He is only going on nine.” 

“At that age he ought to have the use of 
reason. The law, which was made as far back 
as 1215, applies to him as well as to all others. 
‘This law says: ‘All the faithful of both sexes, 
after coming to the use of reason, shall con- 
fess all their sins alone to their proper priest, 
at least once a year, strive to fulfill the enjoined 
penance as far as possible, devoutly receiving 
Holy Communion at least at Easter time, unless 
by the advice of the priest and for some rea- 
sonable cause they should deem it well to ab- 
stain for a while.’ ” 

“Father, I reckon that ‘use of reason’ means 
that my boy ain’t old enough yet.” 

“It means nothing of the kind. The age of 
discretion when a person begins to use his rea- 
son is that in which the child can tell right 
from wrong and, in the case of Communion, 
can distinguish the Eucharist from common 
and material or ordinary bread and knows 
how to approach the altar with proper devo- 
tion.” 

“There’s the point, proper devotion. You 
know children hain’t got that. Things soon 
get stale to them.” 

“Don’t deceive yourself, Mr. Stillwell. The 
devotion expected in a child is not such as you 
would look for in a grown-up but such as is 
suitable to its age. By the supernatural graces 
which it confers, the Celestial Bread will grad- 
ually make the young more serious, cleanse 
them from their imperfections, and cause them 
to ‘put away the things of a child.’ Remember 
that little children possess a distinguishing 
quality which attracted our Lord and Savior 
Himself—innocence combined with simplicity 
and freedom from the contamination of the 
world. He is the children’s Friend who calls 
out from the tabernacle: ‘Suffer little children 
to come to me and forbid them not, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ Pope Pius X, the 
children’s pope, said: ‘It is meet that the angels’ 
food should be partaken of by these little mor- 
tal angels.’ Even if they should forget to fold 
their hands properly, as the painter represents 
the little one here in this picture, it is no sign 
that they haven’t sufficient devotion. If their 
attention is called to this seeming lack of rev- 
erence, they will do better next time.” 

“But, Father, you don’t mean to say that they 
fully understand what they are doing.” 

“Oh no! For that matter neither you nor 
I fully understand it. We cannot fathom the 
mystery which is involved here but we can be- 
lieve and so can a child that has reached the 
age of discretion. Let me give you an example. 
A few years ago when, for some reason or oth- 
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er, people were put under the impression that 
the world would come to an end during that 
year, a little girl of six approached the com- 
munion railing of her own accord and received 
our Lord. Upon being taken to task for what 
she had done, she replied: ‘Does not our Lord 
say: Except you eat the flesh of the Son of 
man and drink His blood, you shall not have 
life in you? Aren’t you always speaking of 
the end of the world? Now when it comes I 
want to have life in me. That’s why I received 
our Lord!” ; 

“Smart girl!” 

“Will you venture to say that this little girl 
did not receive Christ with sufficient knowledge 
and devotion? I myself have taken a child to 
Communion when she was scarcely above five. 
She knew what she was doing. Have you never 
heard of Nellie Organ the saintly little Irish 
ow! who is usually called Little Nellie of Holy 

od?” ° 

“No, I never heard of her. 
do?” ; 

“Why, when she was scarcely four years old 
she pleaded so long and so earnestly for ‘Holy 
God’ until she was finally allowed to receive 
Him. At Holy Communion she was so devout 
that all were astonished to see her faith and 
piety. You must by all means read her life.” 

“Well, Father, if you give me many more 
examples, I guess I’ll have to believe pretty 
soon that my boy is old enough too.” 

“That fact is beyond a doubt. But there is 
another point that you overlook, Mr. Stillwell.” 

“What’s that?” 

“You said a while ago that your boy knew 
a lot. Perhaps he knows too much already. 
Nowadays the voung learn things with which 
children formerly had no acquaintance until 
they grew up to manhood. In the whirl of 
modern life many lose their childlike simplicity 
far too early. Robbed of their innocence, they 
lay the foundations for a future devoid of con- 
tentment and happiness. Men may seek for a 
remedy, yet it will not be found in a still more 
unguarded ‘enlightenment,’ but in the Bread 
which came down from heaven. Pope Pius X 
realized this. He wished to preserve our little 
ones in their baptismal innocence; he desired 
to strengthen them at an early age against 
their growing passions and the temptations that 
threaten them from without by feeding them 
with the ‘bread of the strong.’ By means of 
pious young children, imbued with the spirit 
and life of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, he 
intended to prepare a generation of Christians 
able to withstand the tempests of the time and 
not afraid to face the attacks and machinations 
of the enemy. It was his yearning desire, there- 
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fore, to let the charms of the Eucharist exert 
their influence upon the young before they fall 
under the spell of the evil powers within and 
without.” 

“What you say, Father, sounds quite reason- 
able.” 

“Yes, but the pope places the responsibility 
of the obedience to his instructions and the law 
of the Church upon you as the father of the 
child and in the second place only upon those 
who represent you. Of course, the priest, the 
confessor, will speak the last word, but the duty 
devolves upon you to send the child to confes- 
sion and, in the case of a favorable decision, 
to urge him to approach the holy table. Re- 
member that you must answer before God for 
your encouragement or discouragement as the 
case may be.” 

“Well, I back down altogether; that respon- 
sibility is an awful thing.” 

“Indeed it is. However, you must go a step 
farther and by word and example lead the child 
not only once, but frequently, yes, daily, if pos- 
sible, to the Communion railing. Believe me 
you will never regret such a course. You will 
experience joy in your child who will ever re- 
semble more and more the Divine Child of 
Nazareth, for this Heavenly Food ‘gladdens 
youth.’ ” 
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“Very well, I will do all that I can to give 
the boy encouragement.” 


tk * * * * + 


Some months later Father Gilbert happened 
to pass the Stillwell home. Mr. Stillwell hailed 
him from the distance and, approaching the 
priest, said: “Father, I have something to tell 
you.” 

“Some bad news?” queried the priest. 

“No, it’s good news. My Robert is a changed 
boy now. He wants to go to Communion every 
day and since he goes I haven’t the least trouble 
with him. Oh, he forgets himself at times, but 
he soon makes good again.” 

“Didn’t I tell you he would be your joy? This 
reminds me of the experience of one of my 
neighboring priests. He had all kinds of trou- 
ble with his school. He looked far and wide for 
a remedy. Then came the Pope’s decree on 
early Communion. The priest endeavored to 
carry it out immediately and made accommoda- 
tions for daily Communion on the part of his 
school children. The school soon became order- 
ly and the trouble ceased.” 

“Father, I need no more urging. I have seen 
practical results and hope I can reap the same 
fruit in the case of my other children.” 


Garcia Moreno 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


PECULIAR interest attaches to the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Gabriel Garcio Mor- 
eno who, in his own little country, faced and 
solved problems which are now the concern of 
the whole world. The means which he tried 
and found efficacious are those which Catho- 
lic sociologists, zealous and far-sighted bishops, 
and the Holy Father himself are advocating, 
as the only ones which can bring tranquillity 
and prosperity to a world disorganized by war 
and distracted by anarchy and irreligion. 
Garcia Moreno restored order to a state in 
which revolution had worked its will only less 
thoroughly than in Soviet Russia. For weap- 
ons he had an able pen, an unshakeable deter- 
mination that the new government must be 
based on Christian morality; and an army 
which, when he first took it in hand, was dis- 
organized, ill-equipped, and of doubtful loyal- 
ty, and to the end was small for the task as- 
signed to it. There may be some doubt as to 


whether Sexton Maginnis “never told a lie ex- 
cept in the interest of truth,” but certainly 
Garcia Moreno waged war only in the interest 
of peace: and peace he won at last, in the midst 
of quarrelsome neighbors and a turbulent peo- 
ple, proverbially fond of change, and convinced, 
in spite of bitter experience to the contrary, 
that it would quickly bring about the milleni- 
um. 

When order was restored Garcia Moreno di- 
rected energies to the project that lay nearest 
his heart. Above all else he desired to bind 
Ecuador to Rome by a Concordat, although 
none knew better than he how active and how 
rabid were the Freemasons within its borders, 
and how bitter their opposition would be. To 
accomplish his purpose, in 1861, he appointed 
a young priest Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Ecuador to the Holy See, instructing him to 
petition for no favors, but to “make known the 
state of our ecclesiastical affairs to the Holy 
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See, as a sick man describes his ailments to 
the physician from whom he hopes for cure.” 

In 1863 the Concordat was promulgated 
throughout Ecuador, after it had been 
publicly signed in the Cathedral of Qui- 
to, by the president and Mgr. Tavani, 
the Apostolic Delegate, in the shadow of 
the national and Papal flags. This was 
the crowning moment of Moreno’s life. In 
the words of one of his biographers, by “this 
.act, unique in the history of modern nations, 
Moreno stands above all statesmen since St. 
Louis.—Withstanding alone the fatal current 
of liberalism, which sweeps kings and peoples 
into the abyss, he restored true liberty to his 
country by placing her under the guidance of 
Almighty God.” 

As wise in his generation as the children of 
this world, Garcia Moreno understood that both 
present and future are built upon the schools. 
One of the chief points of the Concordat was, 
“Education in every branch will conform to 
the principles of the Catholic Church.” All 


text books on subjects distinctively religious 
were chosen by the bishops, literary and sci- 


entific ones were submitted to them for ap- 
proval, and members of religious orders, both 
men and women, were brought from Europe 
to man the schools. All this that the true liber- 
ty of the children of God might be safeguarded. 

And education was not only Christianized, 
but widely extended. In 1871, through the in- 
fluence of the president, the legislature made 
primary education compulsory on all except the 
very poor, and within a few years five hundred 
new schools were built. The Jesuits opened 
a college in Quito, and a national university 
was established, in which the professors were 
as truly Christian as they were learned. It 
boasted of a medical school, a department of 
fine arts, and a scientific department, furnished 
with the finest equipment procurable in Paris. 

In regard to prisoners Garcia Moreno in- 
augurated and carried out every reform ad- 
vocated today, which does not degenerate into 
weakness or sentimentality. For each prison 
he appointed a chaplain and a governor. Dis- 
cipline was strict, but not harsh. The men 
worked in shops during certain hours of the 
day, every one learning a trade. They were 
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taught Christian Doctrine, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. For good conduct sentences 
were shortened, and in exceptional cases were 
even remitted. Each year examinations were 
held, after which these coveted rewards were 
given. The president and his friends were al- 
ways present, and sometimes he himself asked 
the questions. 

It was Moreno who built the first great road 
through the country. Ecuador is a labyrinth 
of mountains and deep, crooked valleys, and 
was extremely difficult to traverse. The people 
were lazily content to consider trains and dili- 
gences, as impossibilities in Ecuador. They 
were satisfied to have no communication with 
the coast, except through a courier who strug- 
gled over the almost pathless mountains as 
best he might, arriving once a week, when the 
weather was not particularly unfavorable. An 
English tourist, asked by what road he had 
managed to reach Quito, replied, “But there is 
no question of roads in Ecuador”; and a wom- 
an who had ventured as far inland, wrote, “On 
leaving the city one does not drive, but only 
paddle through a morass.” 

For lack of roads agriculture and commerce 
were at a standstill; and Moreno was not the 
man passively to submit to such a state of af- 
fairs. He traced the route for an immense 
system of carriage roads, to connect one town 
with another and the plateau on which Quito 
stands, to the Pacific. His plan met with ridi- 
cule in some quarters, with apathy in others. 
It was said that he would bankrupt the coun- 
try. Nothing daunted, the president clung to 
his project. Work was begun in the early 
days of his first administration and was still 
progressing at the time of his death. The na- 
ture of the country made it difficult and very 
slow. Gangs of workmen, called “traveling 
parishes,” were organized, each with its own 
priest and doctor, and in spite of many hard- 
ships the men showed an excellent spirit. The 
president was not only their employer but their 
friend. 

On one occasion, after examining the work 
of some Irish laborers, whom he had brought 
from the United States to do a certain piece 
of skilled work, Moreno suggested that they 
should sing a hymn to Our Lady. The men 
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responded with hearty good will. “So you love 


her?” Moreno said, when they were done. 
“We do!” the men replied. “Then let us kneel 
and say the rosary together that you may per- 
severe in the love and service of God,” the 
president said. Needless to add that there was 
little friction between labor and capital when 
Moreno represented capital. 

But, great as were Garcia Moreno’s services 
to his own country, it is not on them alone—or 
chiefly—that his fame rests. Only he, among 
all the rulers of the world, had the courage to 
protest to the Italian government against its 
iniquitous spoliation of the Holy See. After 
saying that Ecuador had waited for the great 
powers of Europe to lead the way in protesting 
against the invasion of Rome, Moreno contin- 
ued : 

“But our expectation was in vain. The kings 
of the Old Continent continue to keep silence, 
and Rome still suffers from the oppression of 
Victor Emmanuel. Therefore the Government 
of Ecuador, in spite of its weakness and the 
immense distance which separates it from the 
Old World, fulfils its duty of protesting, as it 
does protest, before God and before men, in 
the name of outraged justice, in the name above 
all of the Catholic people of Ecuador, against 
the iniquitous invasion of Rome and the im- 
prisonment of the Sovereign Pontiff, in spite 
of insidious promises, often repeated and al- 
ways violated, and notwithstanding the absurd 
guarantees of independence by which an effort 
is made to disguise the ignominious servitude 
of the Church.” 

Moreno sent a copy of his protest to the 
heads of every government on this continent, 
asking them to join him in denouncing the in- 
justice which had been done. No one heeded. 
Ecuador, however, stood behind her president, 
and poor though the country was, sent 10,000 
piastres to Pius IX, as “a small offering from 
a little republic’—a Peter’s Pence that deeply 
touched the heart of the Holy Father. 

Garcia Moreno’s life may be outlined in a 
few words. Born in Guayaquil, one of the chief 
ports on the Pacific coast, on December twenty- 
fourth, 1821, he received his primary educa- 
tion from a kindly priest, and in time went to 
the University at Quito, where his career was 
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a brilliant one. At one time, but not for long, 
he was somewhat careless in the practise of 
his religion. The years that followed his grad- 
uation were tempestuous ones. He fought val- 
iantly for his country with pen and sword, and 
driven into exile, spent his days in deep study. 
On his return to Ecuador it was through him 
that the revolutionary element was defeated. 
A constitution was adopted, and he was chosen 
first president of the new republic. Having 
filled his term he returned to private life, but 
after four years was again elected. 


Garcia Moreno loved justice and hated ini- 
quity, and therefore, after living for years in 
the shadow of death, threatened by his ene- 
mies and warned by his friends, he was assas- 
sinated, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and 
at the close of his second term as president. 
In 1873 he publicly consecrated Ecuador to the 


‘Sacred Heart, and Freemasonry could bear no 


more. He was condemned to die by the Grand 
Council of the Order, and from that hour was 
deluged with anonymous threats and friendly 
warnings. When one of his friends besought 
him to take some precautions for his safety, 
he asked, “What would you suggest?” “Sur- 
round yourself with a bodyguard,” the friend 
advised. “And who would protect me from the 
bodyguard. After all it might be disloyal. I 
prefer to confide myself to God’s care.” 


It was on the First Friday of August, 1875, 
that the end came. Garcia Moreno went to 
Mass at six o’clock, and having received Holy 
Communion, prolonged his thanksgiving until 
eight o’clock. Later in the day, as he was leav- 
ing a church after making a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament, he was attacked by a band of ruf- 
fians who wounded him mortally. He was car- 
ried into the church, and laid at the foot of our 
Blessed Mother’s altar, where he died after 
fifteen minutes, forgiving his assassins and re- 
signed to die. As he had said, but a short time 
before, “What does a traveler desire but the 
end of his journey, and a sailor but to sight 
his own country?” 


Behold I stand at the gate and knock. If 
any man shall hear my voice, and open to me: 
the door, I will come in to him, and I will sup 
with him, and he with me.—Apoc. 3:20. 
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Appeal for Recognition of Irish Republic 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


Excerpt from speech of Harry J. Boland, 
Secretary to Eamon de Valera, delivered at the 
Chicago National Convention of the American 
Association for the Recognition of the Irish 
Republic, Apr. 18, 1921. 


OT HE hopes and prayer of the people of 
Ireland are with this great gathering of 
the race today—the spirit of our martyrs will 
hover around this gathering of Americans 
and will inspire them to service in Ireland’s 
behalf. 

“From across the wide Atlantic comes a call 
of the land from whence ye sprang calling to 
you her own—bone of her bone and flesh of 
her flesh! calling in clear and noble tones to 
her scattered children to rally to her side in 
this desperate hour of trial. | 

“Fully conscious that your allegiance must 
be to this great land, America, we approach 
you in the name of Ireland to seek your sup- 
port for your Motherland, pleading with you 
to band yourselves together, to use your united 
strength that liberty may not perish, and that 
the centuried struggle waged by Ireland may 
be consummated in the recognition of the Re- 
public of Ireland by the government of the 
United States.We seek your support as the ques- 
tion of the recognition of the Republic of Ire- 
land is an American question. America’s hon- 
or, no less than Ireland’s right, demands that 
the government set up by the people of Ireland 
be recognized by your country for what it is— 
the government de facto of the people of Ire- 
land. 

“It is a question for America to decide, a 
question vital to the foreign relations of. this 
country. Shall your government conduct the 
business and policies affecting Ireland and 
America with the elected representatives of the 
Irish people duly accredited by an Irish Parli- 
ament? Or shall you continue to receive the 
representative of the “Black and Tans” as the 
custodian of law and order in Ireland? The 
Irish people have definitely repudiated English 
rule and rulers—no representative of the Brit- 
ish Empire can speak in the name of Ireland, 
and in Ireland’s name we protest again that 
the British Minister to America has no title to 
speak for Ireland. 

“There is but one government in Ireland 
today, a government such as your own, 


based upon the consent of the peole governed, 
drawing its authority from the sovereign 
people brought 


into being by the adult 





suffrage of the Irish nation functioning in every 
department of government, with a well-trained 
and disciplined army, combating an alien ene- 
my army that is attempting to overthrow the 
government of the people, and to establish a 
government repugnant to and alien to the Irish 
people. The question then for America is— 
with which of these governments will you con- 
duct the affairs of Ireland? 

“Ireland today is a nation in arms! not as 
English propagandists would have you believe 
—a small body of ‘Extremists’ making war on 
the forces of Britain—but a regular consituted 
army under the control of the government of 
the Republic acting in the name of the people - 
of Ireland, officered and equipped, with a gen- 
eral staff and general headquarters divided in- 
to brigades, battallions, and companies carry- 
ing on the struggle in accordance with the rules 
of civilized warfare. These worthy soldiers of 
the fighting race are standing in defence of 
their country’s liberty defending their people, 
their homes, their altars with a chivalry worthy 
of the best traditions of our land—the patriot 
army of Ireland! 

“The scenes witnessed in Dublin and again 
in Cork when in each city six of Ireland’s sol- 
diers were murdered in vengeance by England 
serve to show the American people how beloved 
by the Irish are those who defend her. In 
Dublin, all work ceased that day—tens of thou- 
sands of people knelt in prayer as the six young 
men stepped smilingly to the. gallows, like 
schoolboys on a holiday, said their chaplain. Of 
Cork the same story can be told. The very 
refinement of torture was inflicted by England 
in each case. The six young heroes in Cork 
were marched in a body to the Barrack Square 
where they were taken in pairs and shot at 
intervals of fifteen minutes. One can imagine 
the torture of the men who had thus to wait 
their execution as they heard the volleys ring 
out that scattered the hearts and brains of their 
comrades and added fresh names to the roll 
of Ireland’s martyrs. And so in Dublin, in 
pairs again, denied the privileges of a soldier’s 
death, to the scaffold in an effort to degrade 
them, marched the noble six.- England has 
executed them, but their bodies only has she 
destroyed. She could not reach their proud 
spirits. They who died in barracks and in jail 
have gone to join Ireland’s illustrious dead. 
They in company with the heroes of all lands 
are with us now, they have fought the good 
fight and the victory is theirs! On the day they 
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died a thousand young men enrolled in Cork 
and Dublin brigades, ready and willing to fol- 
low the paths of freedom, liberty, or death. 
“The loyalty and endurance of our people 
has been tested to the full. They have not been 
found wanting. The final struggle is at hand. 
The Imperial British Government has inflicted 
every abomination on our people, she has com- 
mitted crimes that ‘Christ might not forgive.’ 
She has used the torch, the lash, the bullet, the 
torture, the rope! In vain! She has desecrat- 
ed the tomb, and violated the Host! She has 
burned our crops and laid our cities and towns 
in ruins; she has wrecked our creameries and 
she has destroyed and sabotaged our industrial 
plants! In vain! England’s hirelings have killed 
pregnant women and murdered countless un- 
born babes! They have driven gentle folks 
insane! They have outraged our Irish girls! 
They have seized the fathers and sons of fami- 
lies and transported them to vile prisons in 
England! They have assassinated the elected 
representatives of the Irish people! And crown- 
ing infamy — England has now decided to 
starve our women and children into submission. 
“England, by her actions in Ireland, is stor- 
ing up in the hearts of the people everywhere 
a hate for her misdeeds that will surely destroy 
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her. Her own publicist, Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton, has written that the next war will be in 
the nature of a crusade against British Imperi- 
al tyranny, and he solemnly warns the England 
he loves that.freemen everywhere are praying 
and waiting for the note that will sound the 
death-knell of the British Empire. Chester- 
ton’s statement expresses exactly what I wish 
to convey,—that England’s bloody treatment of 
Ireland has roused the moral forces of the 
world against her. 

“Ireland is confident that a peace negotiated 
in Washington will be a just peace for in the 
capital city of your great land, founded by the 
Father of your country the spirit of liberty 
breathes. In its very nature, an association 
of nations inspired from Washington must of 
necessity be attuned to American principles. It 
is the earnest prayer of Ireland that peace may 
come to her at last, in this our day. May it be 
in the providence of God that Ireland will 
march out into the sunlight of freedom spon- 
sored by America and guaranteed in her free- 
dom by an association of nations with America, 
mightiest nation of them all, shedding the ra- 
diance of her power and glory on a world at 
peace.” 


Wrong Division 


HELEN MORIARTY 


O Mrs. Geier the kitchen seemed unduly 
hot this morning and her work never end- 
ing. When she finished the bread she had pies 
to make, also if she found time, a simple cake, 
as Louise was to bring Miss Kennedy to sup- 
per. Then, too, the house had to be straight- 
ened and the beds were yet to be made, for she 
had not had time to get upstairs since breakfast. 
The girls had extra lessons that morning and 
were obliged to neglect their usual work, for it 
was a Geier maxim that lessons must never be 
neglected, a maxim that often left the mother 
more work than she was able to handle. But 
she did not mind that in the least, she always 
assured them cheerfully. She was used to 
work. She liked to leave the children as free 
as possible for their school work and whatever 
pleasures came their way. Hence she fell in 
promptly with their little plans, with the result 
that the Geier home was the rendezvous of all 
the young people of the neighborhood. A big, 
old-fashioned country house, it lent itself ad- 
mirably to merry making, with which the high- 
ceiled double parlors and the wide porch seemed 
always to be resounding. 
When Miss Kennedy, Louise’s teacher at the 


centralized school, came in that afternoon, she 
caught the same note of repressed fatigue and 
nervousness in Mrs. Geier’s tone that she had 
been noticing for some time. 

“You’re tired, aren’t you, Mrs. Geier?” she 
said, following her hostess into the kitchen. 
“I don’t wonder, it’s been such an unseasonably 
hot day.” 

“It is hot,”answered Mrs. Geier, approaching 
the stove. “We had extra men for dinner. I 
never,” with an exhausted sigh, “seem to get 
through any more.” 

“I’m going to help with the supper—where’s 
my regular apron? — Now, Mrs. Geier, you 
know I love to,” as the latter protested. “I’m 
afraid,” the teacher went on as she adjusted 
the apron to her trim waist, “that the girls 
don’t help you as much as they should.” 

“Oh yes, they do, Miss Kennedy—they have 
to. Sometimes I think Louise and Elsie have 
too much to do, what with their lessons and 
everything. And Margie,” smiling at a ten- 
year old who came running in, “is Mother’s: 
best little helper. Run and pick the strawber- 
ries, dear. See, they’re all like that,” turning: 
to the teacher proudly, “ready to do anything: 
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I tell them. Only—” she drooped a little—“I 
don’t want to make drudges of them.” 

Miss Kennedy looked up from the potatoes 
she was peeling. “No,” she answered briskly, 
“you only want to make a drudge of yourself.” 

“Well, what else can I do?” was the sharp 
retort. 

\ “I don’t know,” said the teacher thoughtful- 
ly. “It is a problem, I admit. But there ought 
to be some way to work it out—” 

“Tt’s a problem all right,” in the same sharp 
tone. “But there’s no rule in the arithmetic, 
either in long or short division, that applies 
to farm work. It’s easy for city people to talk, 
but they don’t know what it is.” 

Suddenly Miss Kennedy laughed aloud glee- 
fully. “I know what it is, Mrs. Geier!” she de- 
clared. “It’s a problem in wrong division— 
with the division all against you. No, now lis- 
ten to me, dear Lady of the skillet,” as Mrs. 
Geier brandished an admonitory fork in her 
direction, “‘we’ve discussed this matter before 
and never came to a conclusion—” 

They both laughed as Louise called out from 
the dining room, “What’s the argument about, 
people?” 

“You teachers!” derided Mrs. Geier, as she 
turned the chicken in the steamer. “I suppose 
there isn’t a problem you wouldn’t tackle!” 

“And you mothers!” the young teacher put 
back at her. “I suppose there’s no end to your 
foolish unselfishness !” 

“Foolish? That’s all you know about it!” 

“TI know what I see.”” Marion Kennedy smiled 
gently. “I told you it was a problem in wrong 
division. Do you want me to solve it, or not?” 

“Oh, go ahead, if you think you can!” with 
a nervous sigh. “I gave it up long ago!” 

“Aha! I thought so!” crowed Miss Kennedy. 
“Well, now, here are the potatoes, and remem- 
ber you have put yourself in my hands... . Let 
me see—this is Thursday. Perhaps by Satur- 
day the new Division of Labor will be ready for 
inauguration.” 

Mrs. Geier began to look troubled. “Oh, 
Miss Kennedy, I—” 

“Ah,” reproachfully, “don’t begin to object 
right away! Can’t you trust me, dear Mrs. 
Geier ?” 

“But you see I know what work there is 


“Well, it will still be here,” laughingly. “I 
promise not to spirit any of it away. Now let’s 
talk about something else. Are you people go- 
ing in to early or late Mass next Sunday? Be- 
cause if you’re going to early Mass I’ll invite 
myself to stay all night and go along... .” 

After supper when the dish washing was go- 
iing merrily on in the kitchen Miss Kennedy 
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slipped out to the side porch where Mr. Geier 
was sitting alone. 

“This is a big delightful porch, isn’t it?” she 
remarked. “I don’t see why Mrs. Geier does- 
n’t have it screened in and cook here during the 
summer.” 

“Too much trouble, moving the stove and 
everything, I guess,” was the rather indifferent 
answer. “We never thought of it anyhow.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to move that big stove. 
Get an oil stove. And every farm house ought 
to have a fireless cooker, I think.” 

“I don’t think Mother’d bother with those 
contraptions.” 

“Well, she ought to. They’d save her strength, 
and she looks fagged lately.” Miss Kennedy 
spoke decidedly, and Mr. Geier looked at her 
with more interest than he had hitherto dis- 
played. 

“Yes, she does look fagged,” he said slowly. 
“To tell you the truth, Miss Kennedy, I was 
just sitting here worrying about it. But I 
can’t get anyone to help her—I’ve been inquir- 
ing for weeks. Girls don’t stay on the farm 
any more,” he added bitterly. “They go to 
town and get work in factories.” 

“T don’t know that I blame them very much. 
If you have to stay on a farm and kill yourself 
working, what’s in it?” 

Mr. Geier winced. “You don’t think—” he 
began. 

“Oh, I think Mrs. Geier is only a little run 
down,” Miss Kennedy broke in hastily. “But 
she does need a rest. I was wondering if it 
couldn’t be managed some way. I don’t mean 
just for a week or so. I mean to change things 
around permanently so as to give her less to 
do.” 

“But how?” demanded Mr. Geier with a 
hopeless air. “If you mean the children, she 
says they help‘all they can now—” 

Miss Kennedy smiled mysteriously. “Let’s 
walk down to the orchard,” she suggested. “I 
have a plan 

The next day the five Geier children were no- 
tified to meet Miss Kennedy in her room im- 
mediately after school. The boys, Ned, just in 
his teens, and Harry aged nine, came tumbling 
in late, eager to know what was wanted. Twice 
Miss Kennedy had helped them to plan little 
surprises for mother and father and a couple 
of times there had been picnics 

“Is it a surprise, Miss Kennedy? Or a pic- 
nic?” they demanded joyously. 

“It is something like a surprise,” the teacher 
answered, with smiling gravity. “Whether 
you'll think it’s a picnic or not—” She paused 
speculatively, looking around at the eager, 
glowing faces. They were nice youngsters. She 
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loved them all. But they were careless, thought- 
less, a little selfish—“like all children,” she re- 
flected sagely from the pinnacle of her twenty- 
six years. Would they take to her plan; or 
would they scoff at the idea? Not directly 
maybe, but in effect. She wished ardently that 
she knew how to reach the young hearts, how 
to approach with the least injury to her cause. 
Quite without art, however, and because she 
was so deeply in earnest, she took the best way. 

“It’s about a little plan to help your mother,” 
she stated simply. “She’s tired and run down 
and your father is worried about her. So I 
thought we’d hold a meeting and devise some- 
thing.” 

Louise registered hurt surprise. “Mother 
sick? Why, I should think she would have told 
me, if she wasn’t feeling well—” 

“She didn’t tell me, Louise,” said the teacher 
gently. “Nor your father either. We noticed 
how pale she looks at times. She has so much 
to de and it seems it’s impossible to get help.” 

“Yes, it is. We've been trying. Mother has 
too much to do,” Louise broke in quickly, her 
fair face flushing at the remorseful thought 
that she hadn’t noticed that Mother was pale— 
she hadn’t, and a stranger had! 

“Mother’s always tired in hot weather,” put 
in Elsie. “It’s that kitchen of ours. I think 
it’s killing!” 

Miss Kennedy seized the unexpected cue. 
“Yes, it’s suffocating with that big stove going. 
I was wondering why you girls couldn’t fix up 
the big side porch for a summer kitchen.” 

“Oh,” cried Margie delightedly, “wouldn’t 
that be lovely?” while Louise and Elsie ex- 
claimed in one breath: “But how could we, 
Miss Kennedy? How do you mean?” 

“Oh, screen it in and get an oil stove. You 
could eat at the pretty vine-shaded end, and 
that—” turning to the boys with a smile, “is 
where the picnic would come in.” 

“Gee, that would be like a picnic, wouldn’t 
it?” murmured Ned. “I'd like it all right, Miss 
Kennedy,” he added magnanimously. 

Louise demurred at the cost. “I’d love it too, 
but times have been rather bad for Father this 
year—I’d hate to ask him—” 

“Oh, he said he’d be glad to take care of the 
expense if you children would do your part.” 
This very lightly. 

“Our part?” 
each other doubtfully. “Do you mean... to do 
more of the work, Miss Kennedy?” It was EI- 
sie speaking. “Because, we do a lot already,” 
aggrievedly. “Don’t we, Louise? Mother says 
we couldn’t do any more and do justice to our 
lessons.” 

“I don’t see how I could do much more,” 
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Louise contributed, “with the finals coming on, 
and so much doing. Why, Miss Kennedy, you 
know how I have to study! I got up at half 
past four this morning to get my Latin.” 

“And,” announced Margie plaintively, “I al- 
ways wash the breakfast and supper dishes— 
every one!” 

“Well, boys,” the teacher’s eyes twinkled at 
them, “what’s your big part?” 

They pondered the matter. They were al- 
ways busy, but when it came to listing things . . 
“We weed the garden,” said Ned. “And I help 
Ben feed the stock, and bring in the coal, and— 
and everything.” 

“ *"N I hunt the eggs,” broke in Harry im- 
portantly, “an’ feed the chickens, sometimes, 
an’ go after the cows, an’ sometimes I help 
Mother with the supper.” 

They all laughed, the girls jeeringly. “You 
help Mother with the supper!” scoffed Louise. 
“If I ever heard the like! I always help Mother 
with the supper, Miss Kennedy,” she added in 
a superior manner, “unless I’m late, or someone 
comes in, or something.” 

“Well, you’re always late then,” muttered 
Harry sullenly, “an’ I’d just like to know when 
the bunch ain’t hangin’ around—” 

“Never mind, Harry!” Louise disposed of 
him briefly, but she had flushed at his words 
nevertheless. It was true. In the past few 
weeks she had been coming home late a great 
deal, she and Elsie both, to find supper almost 
ready. Then maybe they would have to rush 
at their lessons for a few minutes, or perhaps 
one of the girls was with them, or there were 
telephone calls; and before they knew it supper 
was on the table and Mother was calling them. 
Still, Louise told herself, she didn’t see what 
else they could do. You had to go places once 
in awhile,—the library in town, for instance, 
or for a ride, and if the bunch liked to come to 
her house, she couldn’t tell them to stay away, 
could she? My goodness, you had to do some- 
thing, didn’t you, besides cook and wash dishes 
and clean the house? That was not the kind of 
a life she was planning for herself anyhow! 
But persisting through all was the vague un- 
easiness that had attacked her when Miss Ken- 
nedy first spoke. Mother did look pale! What 
if she should get sick! Why Mother—Mother 
was the foundation stone of everything! 

“T think Mother needs a rest,” she said, try- 
ing to mask her anxiety. “Don’t you, Miss 
Kennedy ?” 

“It would help,” admitted the teacher. “A 
change is always beneficial, if you go where 
you can get the sort of rest you need.” 

“Oh Mother can go to Uncle Ed’s,” eagerly. 
“They love to have any of us, and she can do 
some shopping while she’s in town.” 
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Elsie looked doubtful. “But will that be the 
kind of rest Mother needs?” she asked. 

“Of course. Mother loves to buy things for 
us,” naively. “And she and Aunt Kate will 
have a fine time together. But you’ll have to 
help us presuade her to go, Miss Kennedy.” 

“T’ll do what I can,” agreed the teacher. The 
suggestion about the porch seemed to be for- 
gotten, but she was not going to lose her plan 
without a struggle. A rest, as she had said 
was all very well, but if Mrs. Geier came back 
to the same work and same conditions, it would 
not amount to any more than a day’s holiday 
as far as results were concerned. “And about 
the porch—” she went on, looking at Louise. 

“T’ll talk that over with Father, Miss Kenne- 
dy,” was the reply. Louise was very fond of 
Miss Kennedy, but after all she was only an 
outsider, so to speak, very kind and well-mean- 
ing, of course; and while it was a good enough 
suggestion, there were difficulties . . . For one 
thing, Louise needed some clothes and so did 
Elsie. Father wasn’t so terribly complaisant 
when it came to money for clothes . . . and fix- 
ing the porch was all right, but look what it 
would cost. Elsie, not quite so decided as 


Louise, murmured something about how nice it 
would be if they could fix it, but Miss Kennedy 
felt that she had reached an impasse, and that 


nothing more could be done for the present. 
She smiled to herself rather grimly, however, 
as the five went away, all rather thoughtful. 
Perhaps two weeks’ close contact with the Gei- 
er range might influence Louise to see things 
differently. 

Mrs. Geier left the following Thursday, rath- 
er unwillingly, for a visit with her brother’s 
family in Columbus. Miss Kennedy’s services 
had not been required, it appeared, to coax her 
to go, and she remained in ignorance of the 
measures taken. They were getting along beau- 
tifully, Louise told her Saturday over the 
*phone. The children were wonderful helps, 
and they really wouldn’t mind the work so 
much—for a couple of weeks. 


Monday, however, revealed a different story. 
For the first time the two older girls came to 
school with ill-prepared lessons and Margie 
frankly admitted not having studied at all. 

“How could I?” she confided to Miss Kenne- 
dy at recess. “I had to help all day Saturday 
with the work, and yesterday we had company 
nearly all day. All 1 did was wash dishes. The 
boys helped on Saturday, but when they saw 
the company coming in with Louise and Elsie 
from late Mass, they just beat it over to Tom 
Greeley’s and never came home till nine o’clock. 
Louise was furious, ’cause she’d counted on 
Ned to make the ice cream. Goodness, I’m 
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tired, Miss Kennedy,” Margie wound up list- 
lessly. “I wish Mother was home,” and her lip 
quivered a little. 

“Of course you do,” cheeringly. “But only 
think what a nice rest Mother’s getting. It 
won’t seem long until she’s back.” 

But though Louise had started out with the 
proud intention of showing how well she could 
manage it was not long until she came to Miss 
Kennedy in strong discouragement. So many 
things had gone wrong. Mrs. Magruder, who 
did the washing, had failed to come on Monday 
or Tuesday, and she and Elsie had to wash out 
a few things on Tuesday after school. Then 
there was the ironing ... and the way the work 
piled up! Miss Kennedy had no idea of the 
amount of work in that house. 


“Really, I don’t see how Mother ever got 
through it all,’”’ she declared in a harassed tone. 
“And as for Elsie—she simply refuses to do 
any of the cooking. She says the heat makes 
her sick.” 

“It is a hot kitchen,” Miss Kennedy allowed 
herself to remark. 


“I know. Elsie says it ought to have more 
windows; but I’ve been thinking—”’ she looked 
hesitatingly at the teacher—‘of your sugges- 
tion about the porch. Wouldn’t it be fine if we 
could fix it up before Mother comes home?” 


“Yes.” Miss Kennedy’s tone did not express 
much enthusiasm. That sounded too much like 
making it easy for Mother to “carry on” with 
the major portion of the work as she had been 
doing. “But Elsie’s idea is good too,” she said. 
“An east porch is hot in the morning, unless 
you can have a good current of air, and why 
not have some extra windows put in while 
you’re fixing the porch? Then you'll always 
be sure of having a comfortable place to work 
in.” : 

Louise was interested and began planning at 
once. “Ben could do the work — you know he’s 
awfully handy with tools, and eating on the 
porch would save a lot of work, wouldn’t it?” 
Then her pretty face clouded. “But Oh, Miss 
Kennedy, the worry and bother of it, and all 
the work to do and my lessons! I don’t see 
how I can face it all!” 

“Suppose,” suggested the teacher, “that I 
come over and stay while the work’s being 
done. I'd love to have a hand in it, and I can 
help you girls with the work—” 

“Oh, Miss Kennedy, how lovely of you—but 
isn’t it an imposition?” 

“Not in the least,” laughingly. . Privately she 
was very glad of the chance it would give her to 
carry out her little plan about the work. The 
matter of “wrong division” was still worrying 
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her. “How long is your mother going to stay?” 
she asked. 

“Only another week, unless we can persuade 
her to make it a few days more.” 

“Try and persuade her, by all means. Give 
her some more shopping to do. Let her buy 
the oil stove there and investigate the fireless 
cookers.” 

“But I thought we were to surprise her with 
everything?” in a disappointed tone. 

“The porch and the done over kitchen will 
be surprise enough, don’t you think? And she'll 
enjoy buying her own stove, you know, and 
learning how to handle it.” 

“That’s true. Aren’t you the wise Miss Ken- 
nedy?” with a teasing smile. “My, I’m crazy 
to start it now, aren’t you?” 

However, the work was not so tedious as 
Louise had feared. With a carpenter to help 
Ben the windows were soon put in the kitchen, 
two in the west wall, making three in all, and 
two more in the east wall, one on each side of 
the door leading to the porch. It made all the 
difference in the world, as Elsie said. To screen 
in the porch was a small matter after that and 
then kitchen and porch were given a coat of 
paint. Mrs. Geier was coming home on Satur- 
day afternoon, and that day Miss Kennedy and 
the girls put in the final touches. The oil stove 
had come and was installed in its own corner, 
where it shone resplendent with rows of shin- 
ing saucepans above, and a long narrow table, 
specially adjusted, along the wall at the side. 
But the other end of the porch had its charms 
also, especially for the two older girls, who 
had taken delight in fixing it up. There was 
a new fibre rug underneath the old-fashioned 
oblong table, gay with one of the new printed 
oil cloth covers, Miss Kennedy’s contribution 
to the alterations. The colors in the printed 
basket of flowers in the centre of the cloth vied 
with those in the glass vase which Elsie ar- 
ranged for the supper table. It all looked very 
pretty and cool and comfortable, and it goes 
without saying that the entire family was 
charmed with the result. 

“Oh, I wonder what Mother will say?” Mar- 
gie exclaimed for the hundredth time, as she 
gravitated between porch and kitchen. Mr. Gei- 
er had taken the car and gone to meet his wife, 
and the others, even the boys, were hovering 
around, still admiring everything, while the 
girls gave the last touches to the supper. “I 
wonder if she’ll like it, Elsie? I wonder if she 
will,” Margie went on, causing Louise to utter 
rather impatiently : : 

“My goodness, Margie, stop wondering! Of 
ony Mother’!l like it! We’ve done it. all for 

er!” 
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As she ended up with self-righteous impor- 
tance she glanced at Miss Kennedy, surprising 
a queer expression on her face. “Didn’t we, 
Miss Kennedy?” she appealed, wondering a lit- 
tle about that expression. 

Miss Kennedy was sitting in a low rocker, 
folding paper napkins after a fantastic pattern 
that intrigued the two boys who were seated 
opposite, their arms on the table, and she looked 
up to smile at Louise. 

“Oh, did you?” she made answer innocently. 
“But of course it’s designed to lighten every 
one’s work, isn’t it?” 

_ “But Mother’s most of all,” maintained Lou- 
ise. 

The teacher folded the last napkin and gave 
them to Ned to put in place. “Do you know 
what I said to your mother one day,” she be- 
gan, rather irrelevantly, the girls thought, 
“when we were talking about the way she over- 
worked? I said that it was all a problem in 
wrong division.” 

“Long division, do you mean?” corrected Ned 
laughingly. 

“No, wrong division. A wrong division of 
the work. Wait, my dear,” as Louise opened 
her mouth to speak. “I believe I know all you 
want to say. You think you can’t do a bit more 
than you’re doing. But here’s the point there’s 
no getting away from: Your mother can’t con- 
tinue to do what she’s been doing and keep her 
health. And if it’s impossible to get outside 
help, the matter resolves itself into this,—that 
you children, all of you, will have to do some- 
thing to relieve her. All this is very well,” she 
waved her hand at the alterations, “but if your 
mother’s coming home to plunge into the heavy 
work again, why—” she paused suggestively. 

“But I don’t want Mother to do so much,” 
Louise protested. “She could let lots of things 
go if she would. And you know wé all do help.” 
Louise didn’t like to show it but she felt decid- 
edly irritated, After all this work, when they 
were so happy and satisfied, waiting for Moth- 
er, and everything, for Miss Kennedy to begin 
again about the work, it certainly was provok- 
ing. 

“Yes, of course you do,” gently. “And your 
Mother would hesitate to let you do much more. 
But I’ve been working out a little plan that 
would not really give any of you much more to 
do, but would divide the work up so as to re- 
lieve your mother at certain definite intervals. 
As it is you know she’s always on the job.” 

“Let’s hear it,” cried Louise brightening. 
“Why, if necessary, I’d give up my school work 
for the rest of the year, Miss Kennedy, to re- 
lieve Mother!” * 

“T know, dear. But that isn’t neecéssary, ac- 
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cording to my plan. Do you all want to hear 
it?” She gave a pleased sigh at the eager as- 
sent. 

Briefly outlined, the plan gave Mrs. Geier 
two extra hours sleep every morning, as Louise 
and Elsie were scheduled to get breakfast. 
Margie was to wash the dishes, and when they 
were ready for school each one made his own 
bed, even the boys. “So you’ll know how when 
you go camping,” Miss Kennedy told them 
when they looked resentful. Then there was 
a suggestion for Mrs. Geier to make the noon 
meal more in the nature of a lunch, since the 
children took theirs at school, and there were 
always warm dishes for supper. That would 
serve to lessen her work considerably and give 
her time in the morning for mending or sew- 
ing or a wrestle with the darning basket, al- 
ways filled to overflowing. Mr. Geier had won 
a promise from Mrs. Magruder that in addi- 
tion to doing the washing on Monday she would 
come on Tuesday and help with the ironing, 
on which day Mrs. Geier would do her baking. 
One day in the week, preferably Wednesday, 
was to be free from the supper work also. After 
lunch she must rest awhile, then dress and leave 
the house for the afternoon—Miss Kennedy laid 
stress on leaving the house ;—visit a neighbor 
or take the trolley for town,—in short, do any- 
thing she pleased except get supper. All hands 
were to rally for the Saturday work, the teach- 
er suggesting that the Sunday roast be cooked 
then and that the Sunday meals be planned on 
a less elaborate scale for the hot months. Louise 
was to set the odd jobs for the younger ones, 
who were to obey promptly. 

“You see,” she wound up, “it doesn’t give 
you any more to do, it simply centers your ef- 
forts where they will do the most good. And,” 
smiling a little, “you don’t have to confine your 
help to those.times either—I know you won’t 
—but this plan, sketchy as it is, would leave 
Louise and Elsie their afternoons and yet 
would relieve your Mother of a big portion of 
the work. How does.it strike you?” 

There was no time for anything just then 
except a hearty assent, for the honk of the re- 
turning car was heard and they all rushed out 
to greet the returning traveler, but before 
school closed Miss Kennedy had the satisfaction 
of seeing the plan working successfully, and 
when she came back in September she was 
greeted by a Mrs. Geier, plump, rosy and in- 
credibly rested. 

“It’s still working out,” she told the teacher 
happily. “Really, Miss Kennedy, you’re a won- 
der! And what do you think?” her eyes crink- 
ling mischievously, “there isn’t a house within 
miles that hasn’t a screened porch to cook on!” 
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“Aha!” murmured Miss Kennedy, “teachers 
are not so bad after all, are they, even in little 
matters of—wrong division?” 


“Nothing but Leaves” 


M. S. HALLAM 


‘Nothing but leaves,’ my soul, ‘nothing but leaves.’ 

Is it of thee the Master speaks 

When for the fruit of thy good deeds He seeks, 
And finds—Nothing but leaves? 


Wearied with journeying, and faint with the 
heat of the day, the Master saw by the wayside 
a fig tree. The wealth of foliage gave promise 
of abundant fruit, yet when the Master sought 
of it refreshment, no fruit was there. 


The Master ever took of the simple things 
of life to symbolize great lessons. So, with the 
fig tree. He likened it by parable to a human 
soul, which in external piety gave great prom- 
ise, but of good works was barren. 

The Master is weary! All around Him He 
sees neglect, indifference, even active enmity 
of Him. His Heart is saddened. Is His great 
love to avail so little? 


Journeying through the arid land of human 
hearts, He fain would seek rest and refresh- 
ment, His eyes fall on—it may be you, or it 
may be me. Here seems to be a heart filled 
with love for Him, evidenced by many external 
devotions, prayers, daily Mass, regular attend- 
ance at all public devotions, affiliation with 
church societies ;—surely a promising foliage! 
And then the Master seeks the fruit,—little 
acts of self-denial made in secret; unostenta- 
tious acts of charity, humiliation patiently 
borne; trial welcomed as a sharing in His suf- 
ferings, a kindly word about an enemy; a silent 
sacrifice for some one dear to the Heart of Our 
Lord though maybe not dear to our own. 

Alas shall the Master find no fruit! Shall 
it fall under the Divine condemnation—“Why 
cumbereth it the ground—cut it down.” 

Dear Lord, let this not be our condemnation! 
Grant us the foliage, ’twill give Thee shade; 
but for the solace of Thy hungry Heart,— 
hungering for the fruits of that charity of 
which St. Paul wrote, give us Thy multiplying 
grace, that we may bear fruit! And if the 
foliage of external devotion is blighted by spiri- 
tual pride and so retards fruition, then, 0 
Master, spare not the pruning hook; cut off the 
blighted limbs if it but leave a healthy trunk 
from which may spring anew living, fruit-bear- 
ing branches;—then, in Thy mercy, be Thou 
the Husbandman. 
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Satan and Spiritism 
ARTHUR BARRY O’NEILL, C. S. C. 


MONG the interesting brochures recently 

published by Téqui, of Paris, is Manifesta- 
tions diaboliques contemporaines (Contempo- 
rary Diabolic Manifestations). Its author, 
Count Emmanuel de Rougé, discusses with 
trenchant logic and adequate thoroughness two 
main statements: Satan really exists, and Satan 
intervenes in the affairs of mortals. While the 
second part, which consists of facts and inci- 
dents, necessarily lacks the argumentative force 
which distinguishes the first part, and is worth 
only the value to be attributed to the witnesses 
of the facts and to the authority of those who 
have given them to the public, it is to be said 
that the Count has chosen only such narratives 
as deal with recent occurrences vouched for by 
men the eminence of whose characters inspire 
the fullest confidence. 

The following incident, for instance, is ac- 
cepted as authentic by Mgr. Meric, director of 
the Monde Invisible; and it is certified by hon- 
orable witnesses of whose truth and sincerity 
there can be no question. It appeared original- 
ly in a newspaper of Bretagne, and has been 
verified by the uncle of its principal personage: 

In a certain garrison town of Bretagne a 
number of the younger officers amused them- 
selves frequently with table-turning experi- 
ments. Needless to say, the young men in ques- 
tion, were not very fervent Christians; they 
had indeed incontestable claims to the favors 
of Satan. And Satan accorded them all sorts 
of delicate attentions. He answered all their 
questions, many of them impertinent silly, and 
really absurd. Not infrequently they aban- 
doned all pleasantry to occupy themselves with 
religious subjects; and, to judge from their ac- 
counts, the table, through its answers, had ut- 
terly demolished the Christian religion. Ac- 
cording to it, Jesus Christ was not God, His 
religion was not divine, the only good religion 
was spiritism. Things came to such a pass 
that the young officers began to take these an- 
Swers seriously, and were strongly inclined to 
render their worship to these spirits who 
showed themselves so eager to give them all 
the information they sought. 

Like all disciples of a new thing, they willing- 
ly recounted their experiences to their compan- 
ions, and in due course they succeeded in bring- 
ing a large number of these to their séances. 
Many others, however, were good Catholics 


enough to refuse to take part in this amuse- - 


ment condemned by the Church. One young 
man in particular made himself conspicuous 
by the energy with which he protested against 
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this playing with fire. To him the turning- 
table devotees did not hesitate to make known 
the blasphemies vomited forth by the demon 
hidden in the table, and they defied him to give 
any answer to these positive, categorical state- 
ments. 

Seeing that the power of his God was called 
in question, and that the divinity of Christ was 
doubted, the brave young sergeant decided that 
he should accept the challenge. He agreed to 
be present at a séance, but refused to form 
one of the band to join hands for the purpose 
of putting the table in motion. When the test 
was begun, the table began to move as usual. 
Some insignificant questions were put at first, 
and the sergeant remained apparently impas- 
sive, but at bottom he was not a little impressed 
by this strange game. Then the spiritistic a- 
depts touched on religious matters.Here are the 
questions put and the answers given. Is the 
Christian religion a good one? A. No.—Q. Is 
it divine? A. No.—Q. What is the true religion, 
then; is it spiritism? A. Yes. 

The spiritists were jubilant; the sergeant 
was profoundly stirred, but he was far from 
admitting defeat. Moved by some inspiration 
of Catholic boldness, he asked that he, too, 
should be allowed to question the table. The 
permission was granted, and there ensued this 
second series of questions and answers: Q. In 
the name of God, I command you to tell the 
truth: is the Christian religion a good one? A. 
Yes.—Q. Is my Leader, Jesus Christ, God? A. 
Yes.—Then is spiritism a false religion?A. Yes. 
—Q. Then you are mocking these young men 
and are trying to deceive them? A. Yes.—Then 
you are Satan? A. Yes.—In the name of God 
I command you to stop. Suiting the action to 
the word, the courageous young fellow drew a 
crucifix from his pocket, and placed it on the 
table, which immediately became motionless. 

During the second part of the questioning, 
an unforeseen addition to the programme, the 
spirits had remained dumfounded. Confront- 
ed with the unexpected results and the obvious 
overthrow of their spirits, they acknowledged 
their defeat ; and, the next day, the most ardent 
of their number sought out a priest and went 
to confession, a duty they had not performed 
for a long time. 


Socialization or Wider Use of the 
School 


SISTER M. BERENICE MURPHY 


Y the socialization or wider use of the 
schools is meant their use for activities and 
interests other than those of the ordinary school 
work for which they have been used almost 
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exclusively in the past, and to promote their 
use for educational, social, civic, and recreation- 
al occasions after class hours. The growing 
recognition that schoolhouses are public prop- 
erty dedicated to public use for various pur- 
poses has resulted in the expanded use of the 
public school. Why should a building be idle 
seventeen to eighteen hours a day when such 
an amount of good could be accomplished with- 
in it during that time or at least a part of that 
time? 

The use of the school at night for education- 
al purposes was one of the first ways in which 
the use of the school was extended. In these 
classes young people who must need work dur- 
ing the day have the same advantages as the 
day scholars for providing themselves with a 
high school education. For the foreigners are 
the special classes in which they may learn our 
language, the customs and laws of our coun- 
try, and whatever may help toward making 
them good citizens. Others may equip them- 


selves with knowledge necessary for success in 
the business world. For these young people 
the night school is a great blessing. They have 
had to work after finishing the eighth grade 
and without the night course would perhaps 
strive for years and still make little or no ad- 


vancement. Today we hear the urgent call for 
higher education; and who are the ones tak- 
ing advantage of these classes? The Jews. If 
one would watch the dismissal at the De Witt 
Clinton High School for boys in New York you 
would count on your fingers the Christians. The 
same could be said about the evening classes 
conducted there. The Knights of Columbus 
during the past year established in New York 
several centers for night classes of which our 
own Catholic young people are taking advan- 
tage. For the girls what could be better than 
domestic art and science classes. One might 
ask the question, “Why cannot a girl learn to 
do these things at home?” For the girl who 
works all day there would not be much time 
left to learn it at home. First, I think the moth- 
er should be considered. She needs the even- 
ing’s rest. Then, too, it is more interesting 
and enjoyable for the girl to be with a number 
of other young women bent upon the same 
work. Every girl should know how to sew and 
cook. The Grace Institute in New York con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Charity have these 
evening classes for young women and Saturday 
classes for children. 

As to the social and recreational use of the 
school—it may be used as a library center, for 
entertainments, concerts, musicals, social gath- 
erings, debating clubs, a boy scout center and 
for athletic purposes. The school as a _ so- 
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called social center, performs the functions of 
a recreation center, and in addition ministers 
to the various needs of a neighborhood. It in- 
cludes both children and adults, and operates 
outside of school hours during the day and at 
night. The social center movement received 
its first impetus from the publicity which it 
gained through the origin and development of 
the social centers in Rochester, New York, 
where it began in 1907. In that year one school 
was specially equipped for the various activi- 
ties of the social center and the work enjoyed 
distinct success. Provisions were made for gym- 
nasium facilities and baths, also for various in- 
nocent table games; library and reading room 
privileges were provided, and arrangements 
were made for lectures and entertainments. 
The building was also thrown open for the dis- 
cussion of public questions. The activities were 
carried on largely through the various clubs 
that were organized. Boys’ and girls’ clubs 
were formed for debating, erercises and enter- 
tainment, and one men’s and two women’s clubs 
were formed the first year. These devoted their 
time largely to the discussion of political ques- 
tions, with occasional social evenings, but the 
gymnastic work for men and boys excited the 
greatest interest. Three evenings each week 
the gymnasium was open to them, two evenings 
it was used by the girls and women. The in- 
itial success of the Rochester experiment re- 
sulted in the rapid expansion of the work and 
many cities began to imitate and develop simi- 
lar activities. 

In our Catholic schools, it is true, we have 
entertainments at various times during the 
year. This socialization work, however, could 
be carried out splendidly, I think, by our so- 
dalities if they were rightly organized and man- 
aged. How many merely nominal members 
there are of these societies who wander off to 
every amusement or entertainment given by 
others but never attempt to make their own 
sodality or Catholic club a living one. If there 
were only more union among the young people 
of our parishes how improved they would be 
educationally, by encouraging one another to 
aim high by mentally equipping themselves 
with the necessary knowledge given in classes 
for that purpose; socially,—by means of the 
entertainments, etc., becoming acquainted and 
forming friendships with those of their own 
faith. To accomplish all of this there is such 
a need of trained Catholic social workers who 
may become leaders in the efforts to socialize 
and widen the use of our parish schools. Let 
us hope that the near future will see this need 
satisfied. 
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The Land of a Thousand Smiles 


A clerical friend, who recently took charge 
of a small congregation down in the Ozarks, 
writes that, when he stepped out of doors on 
the first Sunday morning after his arrival in 
the parish, he was astonished to find a regular 


fence of buggies around the churchlot. “That 
one gaze told me,” as he says, “the financial 
condition of my parish, but in my heart I 
thanked God that my people had kept their 
old simplicity. They have not yet learned to 
lead a life constantly on wheels, restless, and 
feverish and they have plenty of time to at- 
tend church. The people are easy to get ac- 
quainted with and they like to visit. They 
greet you on the street, so do the Protestants 
too. Though they are comparatively all poor, 
they are all happy in their moderate desires. 
Nearly all the cars you see have ‘Henry’ for 
their godfather, I would say eighty per cent. 

“What nature has denied this part of the 
country in fertility (half the fields are dotted 
with loose stones) she compensates for by a 
mildness of climate and lavishness of her 
beautiful caprices in hill and vale, in stream 
and tree. One must see the Ozarks to appreci- 
ate this remark sufficiently. 


“But I am interested in other features of the 
country, as I was sent to till the spiritual soil, 
‘to dress and keep it.’ My people are good, 
docile, that is, they follow my wishes and direc- 
tions. There was a small attendance at even- 
ing devotions on Sundays. I dropped a remark 
one Sunday morning and in the evening the 
church attendance was doubled. I asked them 
to send their school children better to daily 
Mass and the result was gratifying. That re- 
minds me of the school, the little paradise of 
the parish, the place from which, as in Eden, 
all the earth is watered. Many parents bring 
great sacrifices to have their children attend 
the Catholic school and, indeed, their efforts 
are visibly blessed. Here you see the sweet- 
ness, the innocence, the maiden purity of the 
child soul. 

“O if Catholic parents would not put any 
obstacle in the way of those of their daughters 
who have a desire to enter the convent, for we 
need Sisters today to enable our parishes to 
have the blessings of Catholic schools. May 
these parents wake up before they find the 
state snatching away our right to engage Sis- 
ters as teachers . 

“Many other things, of course, are too sa- 
cred to touch upon, even through the seal of 
distance, but you know, dear Father, how a 
Priest’s heart feels towards his people. Like 
another Christ he would be all things to all. 
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His daily task is to pray for all, to heal the 
sick of heart, to encourage, to counsel, to con- 
sole, to guide, to admonish, to warn. He em- 
braces all their temporal and spiritual cares in 
his priestly heart and offers them daily on the 
altar of the Spotless Lamb, where I ask you, 
too, to remember me in your true fraternal 
charity.” 


Enthusiasm 
REV. WM. SCHAEFERS 


A very bad way for man to be in is to be in- 
different about his duties to God and his 
life’s task. We know the fearful condemnation 
set upon the heads of the lukewarm. Well, 
indifferentism is twin-sister to lukewarmness. 

The man who is supinely indifferent to every- 
thing about him is a liability to his respective 
community. In other words, he is a burden. 
But communities are not looking for burdens 
but rather for assets. Hence, the indifferent 
sort of a man need never think that his passing 
away will cause consternation in the village 
circle. 

The indifferent man is only a piece of drift- 
wood floating along on life’s cataract. It drifts 
along with the current for a short distance arid 
then becomes firmly lodged in a clay bank to 
rot there. But men should not rot! 

We are here to “saw wood,” as we say in ex- 
pressive slang. Enthusiasm, not indifferent- 
ism, should be our song. Enthusiasm is so very 
healthy. It goads us on to exertion, it urges 
us to take an interest in life, it makes us cheer- 
ful. No matter what be the heat of the day, 
enthusiasm incessantly whispers to the man 
to keep the wheels turning. It makes him want 
to lay many bricks on the wall he is building, 
to nail many shingles on the roof. The en- 
thusiastic man is full of energy, his day’s task 
is not a bore to him. 

To be full of pep is a blessed thing. That is 
what enthusiasm begets, lots of pep. Another 
expressive bit of American slang is: to be full 
of ginger. And ginger, closely akin to pep, 
is an asset. And what is to the point is that 
a man who has lots of pep and ginger will ac- 
complish something. Rest assured that he will 
not merely drift on the current. He will never 
become lodged and stick fast in a rut. He will 
drive on, down the cataract of life, leaving be- 
hind a watery trail that churns and boils, mark- 
ing his path. 

Enthusiasm, then, gives man a momentum, 
the desire to do things. Today the tasks of the 
world are many and important. Naturally, the 
indifferent, disinterested man is not wanted. 
If the task of solving the world’s problems is 
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left to him then further depression and retro- 
gression will be the order of the day. 
Fortunately, we have many enthusiastic men 
in the world. But here a word of caution: En- 
thusiasm must be well seasoned with the salt 
that is found in the strata of Christian minds. 
It too frequently happens that a man lets his 
enthusiasm run amuck. That means fanati- 
cism, which is as bad if not worse than indif- 
ferentism. Wherefore,the demand is—a healthy 
enthusiasm. It is the elixir of life. 


How we “Fix” 
HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


O a foreigner the habits and customs of an 

American are successively an object of 
astonishment, amusement, and curiosity; then 
he comes to respect them, and after a lapse of 
time, finally to imitate. What most certainly 
must strike him as our predominant character- 
istic is the commercial instinct manifested here 
as in no other country. All else must fall in 
with the feverish pace which our multifarious 
manipulators of mammon have set. Every- 
thing takes on an aspect of business, particu- 
larly of that essential of successful business, 
speed. We work fast, walk fast, travel fast, 
eat astonishingly fast, pray often too fast,—in 
short, live fast and die fast. To the stranger 
we seem continually to be going onward and 
only touching the higher elevations of land on 
our path. 

As I said, we talk fast. A foreigner says of 
us that we gain two hours a day by our speed 
in speech. Now, this talking fast of course de- 
mands that we consume not too much time in 
our choice of words. Here in truth lies the 
reason of ‘our deplorably flagrant violations of 
the rules of grammar and of our propensity to 
apply words that have not the least relation 
to the idea that we wish to express. The Eng- 
lish language by assimilating words from the 
speech of all nations under the sun, has a- 
massed a treasure of synonyms that has no 
equal among foreign tongues. Yet, despite this 
profusion at our command, we are content to 
handle our words as if we thought that the 
less variety we used, the greater saving it 
would be in time and energy. 

The heart of man goes out in sympathy to 
him who is forced to bear upon his shoulders 
a burden greatly out of proportion to that 
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which is his due. If this were applicable to 
words, it would melt a heart of stone to hear 
us as we continually overwork a small portion 
of our small vocabulary, whilst idle thousands 
of their great family repose comfortably in 
the dictionary. Nay, in our cruelty, we pick 
upon one of the most diminutive of English 
words and have it scurrying hither and thither 
on the numberless errands and occupations to 
which we put it all the day long. I refer to 
the modest little word “fix.” 

The approved definition for this word as 
used in classics is, “to make firm, fast, or defi- 
nite; to render permanent.” 

Now it seems that because this word is so 
short and easy of pronunciation, we have picked 
on it to express such numberless meanings 
other than those given above. Just keep your 
ears open for a day and take notice of its uni- 
versal application. A man goes into a restau- 
rant and tells the waiter to “fix” him a beef- 
stake and potatoes, etc., meaning to prepare 
such article of nutriment in a manner palata- 
ble to his individual self. He then goes to the 
tailor and desires to have his coat “fixed,” which 
may imply anything from cleaning or patch- 
ing, to lengthening the sleeves or setting the 
shape aright. Passing the bank he asks the 
cashier to “fix” his bank book—to check it up, 
videlicet. The dentist he asks to “fix” his 
teeth, which may be to extract, fill, crown, or 
clean them. He tells the coal dealer to “fix” 
him for the winter, the equivalent for an order 
of two or three tons of coal to be placed in his 
basement. Friends, wishing to intimate that 
he is in prosperous circumstances, say, as he 
passes, “there goes a man that’s well ‘fixed.’” 
He finds his boy at home “fixing” his arithme- 
tic lesson for the next day. He tells his family 
that the recent rains have “fixed” his farm 
land—have been beneficial; in two weeks an- 
other heavy rain will again have “fixed” the 
same land—this time harmed it when he was 
all “fixed”—prepared—for planting.* His wife 
remarks that she had “fixed” it with the grocer, 
inferring that she had made pecuniary dis 
bursements to the satisfaction of that person. 
Little Johnny tells his father of a fistic encoun- 
ter with a neighbor boy, and concludes meal- 
ingly that he “fixed” him, and will again do 
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so the next time he is offered the same offense, 
whereupon his father threatens to “fix” him 
if he continues to show such a vindictive spirit. 
His daughter’s hat goes one time to the mil- 
liner’s to be “fixed,” to-wit, reshaped; a second 
time to be “fixed,” namely, to be sewed; still 
a third time it goes to have its crown meta- 
morphosed by the addition of several varieties 
of finery, and is again brought back—“fixed.” 
If a man is taken sick, and his condition seems 
serious, he is said to be in a bad “fix,” there 
being little hope that the physicians can “fix 
him up,” id est, restore his failing health. At 
the beginning of the war the United States was 
expected to “fix” our European foes by send- 
ing over an army and bringing them to terms; 
after which all desired that the world powers 
would “fix up” affairs among themselves, that 
is to say, unravel the tangle of red tape that 
was holding the dove of peace so fast bound. 
There was a young lad just from France 
who was quite eager to learn the English lan- 
guage. It seems he too noticed the manifold 
application of the monosyllable “fix.” To him 
it became a veritable refuge in case of doubt. 
One day, seeing a playfellow eating a luscious 
orange, he came to him saying, “Jeem, you feex 
ame, I feex a you,” giving the other to under- 
stand by accompanying gestures and tone of 
voice and expression of face, that just now he 
was quite consumed with a desire for a por- 
tion of the orange and that if James would be 
so generous as to divide the fruit with him, he 
would be ready to remunerate said James the 
next time he himself came into possession of 
any such dainty. Of a truth, he had made 
strides in acquiring American ingenuity. 


Benedictine Educational Association 


The fourth annual Benedictine Educational 
Convention of America was held at St. Jo- 
seph’s Priory, Covington, Ky., July 1-4. The 
Rt. Rev. President of the American Cassinese 
Congregation of Benedictines, Abbot Ernest 
Helmstetter, of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. 
J., presided at each of the morning and after- 
hoon sessions. Nearly all of the houses of the 

American Congregations were represent- 
ed by delegates, including institutions as far 
away as the Atlantic Seaboard, such as those 
in New Hampshire, North Carolina, Florida, 
48 well as the abbeys on the Pacific Coast, in 
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Oregon and Washington. Archabbot Aurelius 
Stehle, O. S. B., D. D., of St. Vincent’s Arch- 
abbey, Pennsylvania, Vice-President of the As- 
sociation, reported on the progress made toward 
the publication of the “American Benedictine 
Review.” A paper was read by Father Rapha- 
el, O. S. B., of St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, 
N. H., on “Methods of Promoting Art Activi- 
ties.” There were discussions on questions af- 
fecting the standardization of our colleges, the 
attention to be given in our high schools and 
colleges (freshman and sophomore) to ecclesi- 
astical students, the study of apologetics, the 
study of ecclesiastical art and architecture, the 
course of mathematics, etc. — 


Dominus Vobiscum 
URANIE LEGE 


Twinkling lights, 

A chime of bells, 

A breath of incense on the air— 

The priest the Mass in low voice reads— 

The mystic sacrifice proceeds— 
Dominus Vobiscum! 

The kneeling throng, 

The hush of prayer; 

A sunbeam—burning—purple—red— 

Athwart some windowed saint or seer, 

Falls like a blessing over-head; 

The people rise with one accord 

To genuflect, then kneel again— 

And murmur low, but clear: “Amen!” 
Dominus Vobiscum! 

Here’s one, a maiden, young and fair; 

Deep from her missal reads her prayer— 

The calmness of her brow betrays 

Her purity of thought and ways. 

Her neighbor, old and bowed and bent, 

Tells o’er her beads—her life nigh spent— 

Utters a sigh: “How long O Lord, 

Must I yet walk along life’s road?” 

A youth in khaki reverent kneels— 

Pride and ambition show so clear 

In every line of him. He feels 

All force and vigor, never fear. 

But, as the Host is raised aloft, 

The glitter of his eyes grow soft, 

And down each cheek there rolls a tear! 
Dominus Vobiscum! 

So young and old, and rich and poor, 

Are one within this sacred door, 

And with the saints in colored glass 

Unite to hear the Blessed Mass. 

Some tell their joy and some their grief— 

Each soul who seeks can find relief, 

For God is truly with us here, 

All through the night, the day, the year! 
Dominus Vobiscum! 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—aA battleship without a single person on board, yet 
steaming at full spead under perfect control towards 
our Atlantic coast! The battleship Iowa was equipped 
with special radio apparatus which controlled all its 
movements in response to the radio signals from the 
battleship Ohio five miles away. Squadron after 
squadron of airplanes left the Atlantic coast in search 
of the supposed enemy, and light bombs were used to 
test the efficiency of attack. 

—A new phenomenon of electrical attraction is an- 
nounced from Sweden. We are at present acquainted 
with magnetic and electrostatic attraction. The new 
attraction has received no name, but may be illustrated 
as follows: let the terminals of a 440 volt dynamo be 
connected to a brass plate and an aluminum foil respec- 
tively. Place a semi-conducting material like gelatine 
between the two metals and they will be attracted to- 
wards each other with considerable force. The force 
of attraction may be varied by the fluctuations of the 
current, wherein the commercial possibilities now lie. 
A practical telephone has been evolved on this princi- 
ple. 

—Acetol is the name of another proposed motor fuel. 
It is added to a mixture of alcohol and acetylene,various 
proportions yielding mixtures said to be suitable for 
almost any purposes. The solution of the fuel problem 
for automobiles lies in the discovery of some such 
artificial product. 

—Important documents are now registered on the 
moving picture film. In the ‘movies’ a series of sta- 
tionary pictures are flashed on the screen in such rapid 
succession, usually 16 to the second, that the effect of 
motion is secured. This number of images will enable 
a person to understand how seven large record books 
may be photographed, page for page, on a small roll 
of film. 

—The products secured from coal are increasing in 
number day by day. At present no less than seven 
thousand different substances may be extracted from 
the black diamond. A few of the by-products are: the 
aniline dyes, explosives, aspirin,flavorings, carbolic acid, 
and fertilizers. 

—Railroads are now killing weeds along their tracks 
by means of a chemical deadly to plants. A special 
railroad car, with a rear.attachment like to the ordi- 
nary street sprinkler, dispenses the deadly fluid along 
the right of way. 

—Every farmer who has a rocky pasture will be glad 
to know that there is now a stone-gathering rake that 
can be drawn by a team of horses. Several rotary 
rakes bite deep into the soil, lift up the stones, and 
deposit them into a receptacle. The operator merely 
drives the horses. 

—Imagine a steel rod one-half inch in diameter, 
and only twelve inches long. Let the rod be clamped 


at one end firmly,—will a fly at the free end bend the 
rod? The latest measuring instruments say it will. 
By means of delicate electric instruments the change 
of one-five-hundred-millionth of an inch can be detected. 

—Can you tell whether a few stones have been re 
moved from a large mass? Photography has been 
pressed into service by the Bureau of Standards. Two 
exposures are made, one before, and one after, the 
change. From one negative a positive plate is made. 
This positive plate is placed exactly over the other 
negative, and a print is made. Either white on dark 
streaks appear where the objects have been misplaced. 
The method has been applied to a building to determine 
small constructional additions. 

—The Lincoln Highway from coast to coast has been 
improved to the extent of over thirty-one million dol- 
lars in seven years. No fewer than twelve types of 
surfacing have been used, as best suited to the various 
localities through which it passes. 

—Time signals are sent daily from a number of 
government and private radio stations. So far the 
personal attention of the receiver has been required, 
but a new clock has been invented which will automatic 
ally correct itself according to the radio waves. 

—Coke has been found to be a very good deodorizer 
in an ice box. A small box of coke or charcoal will 
absorb all kinds of smells. The coke must be changed 
about every three weeks. 

—Recent experiments have shown that mosquitoes 
have a liking for certain colors. All conditions being 
equal, the wearer of the white sock will receive one 
bite in the ankle to the black sock’s twenty-five. The 
best liked color is navy blue, whereas pale yellow or 
khaki shows the least attraction. 

—Life boats are now launched by caterpillar tractors. 
The tractor draws the boat on a carriage to the 
water’s edge. It is then uncoupled, passes round to 
the stern of the boat and pushes the carriage into the 
water. By means of a special arrangement of ropes 
and pulleys, the tractor launches the life-boat by pull 
ing it off the carriage. 

—Photography has come to the aid of the tailor. The 
patient who is to be photographed for a new suit stands 
in front of a ruled chart, white tape lines are fastened 
about him, and then two exposures are made, one from 
the side and one from the rear. 

REv. COLUMBAN THUts, O. S. B. 
MISSIONS 


—Six Sisters of Charity of Christian Instruction 
have left their convent home at Nevers, France, for 
Ozaka, Japan, where they will open a school for the 
education of Japanese girls. 

—Rev. James E. Walsh, of Cumberland, Md., am 
Rev. Frederick C. Dietz, of Oberlin, O., have been @& 
signed to mission duties at Wuchow in the Province of 
Kiang-si, China. 
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—Nine Vincentians, five priests and four scholastics, 
of the Eastern Province of the Order in the United 
States, sailed from Vancouver, B. C., on July 21, to do 
mission work among the Chinese of the southern Kiang- 
si district. 

EUCHARISTIC 


—The diocesan Eucharistic Congress of Padua, Italy, 
was attended by 100,000 persons. Sodalities and other 
societies were present with over 400 banners. 

—During the month of June the Blessed Sacrament 
was exposed all day on each Friday in the Cathedral 
at Denver. 

—It is said that 100,000 people were present at the 
closing exercises of the Eucharistic Congress that was 
held at Rome in June. The Romans cannot recall a 
more impressive Eucharistic triumph than the solemn 
procession that passed through the streets of the city. 

—The Corpus Christi celebration on Thursday in the 
Westminster Cathedral at London is an elaborate af- 
fair. A great concourse of people, including a large 
number of business men, participate in the splendid 
ceremonies. The men who belong to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Guild, dressed in their scarlet gowns with black 
velvet collars, walk with lighted tapers in the proces- 
sion before the Blessed Sacrament. The women, clad 
in black and wearing Spanish mantillas, follow the 
clergy. The procession is held within the cathedral. 

—The Sacred Congregation of Rites has decreed that 
on Corpus Christi and on the day of the octave only 
the sequence, Luuda Sion, shall be said as heretofore, 
but on the other days of the octave it may be omitted 
in private Masses. When omitted, the Alleluja takes 
its place. 

—The sixth National Eucharistic Congress of Spain 
convened from June 25 to 30 inclusive. During two 
nights of the Congress nocturnal adoration was ob- 
served throughout the night. More than 300 relays of 
worshipers, drawn from every section of national life 
in Spain, formed the groups of adorers. 

—Twenty-three survivors of the First Communion 
class of 1871, fifty years ago, celebrated at St. Louis 
Church, Buffalo, not very long ago the golden jubilee 
of the happy event. 

—Cardinal Begin announces that the next North 
American Eucharistic Congress will be held in Quebec, 
Canada, in 1922. 


BENEDICTINE 


—The French Benedictines have elected Rt. Rev. Dom 
Germain Cozien as abbot of Solesmes and President 
of their Congregation to succeed Rt. Rev. Dom Paul 
Delatte who wished to be relieved from office because 
of infirmities due to old age.. 

—Rev. Aemilian Haimerl, O. S. B., assistant’ at St. 
Martin’s Church, Louisville, Ky., recently underwent 
an operation for the removal of his right foot.. The 
infected member was amputated half way between the 
ankle and the knee. 

—Rev. Alcuin Heibel, 0. S. B., of Mt. Angel Abbey, 
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was ordained to the priesthood at Portland, Ore., on 
June 4. 

—Sisters Placida and Anatolia, O. 8S. B., celebrated 
the golden jubilee of their profession on June 15 in 
St. Benedict’s Convent, St. Joseph, Minn. On the same 
day thirty-two young ladies received the Benedictine 
habit and veil from the hands of Bishop Busch. 

—The clerics Cuthbert McDonald, Callistus Kramer, 
Paschal Pretz, and Mark Merwick, O. S. B., of St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan., were raised to the 
dignity of the priesthood on June 27. 

—Mother Xavier, O. S. B., who for nearly thirty- 
eight years was practically superior of Sacred Heart 
Convent, Yankton, S. D., has gone on a special mission 
to Einsiedeln, Switzerland. 

—The Benedictine Fathers Walter Reger, Justin 
Leutmer, Mark Braun, and Philip Wartmann, were 
ordained on June 12 at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minn. On the same occasion four other clerics of the 
Abbey received the subdiaconate. 

—The renowned Dr. Albert Kuhn, O. S. B., of Ein- 
siedeln, Switzerland, has just completed his sixtieth 
year as professor at the Abbey Gymnasium or Col- 
lege. Many former pupils assembled for the celebra- 
tion on June 27. , 

—The Benedictines have established a house in Coun- 
ty Wexford, Ireland. 

—Two hundred Catholics and busines men from all 
sections of Oklahoma unanimously pledged themselves 
to support a movement for a state-wide campaign to 
raise a million dollars with which to enlarge and endow 
the Catholic University of Oklahoma, which is situated 
at Shawnee. 

—At St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Beatty, Pa., five Bene- 
dictine clerics, Otto Wendell, Edward Wuestrupp, Le- 
ander Pail, Cletus Crawford, and Damian Whelan were 
raised to the priesthood on June 26. 


—The Rt. Rev. Boniface Sauer, O. S. B., Abbot of 
Seoul, Corea, who was appointed Vicar-Apostolic of 
Wonsan, in northern Corea, received episcopal conse- 
cration in the procathedral of Seoul on May 1. Among 
the state officials present were the Governor General 
and other high officers upon whom the imposing cere- 
monies made a deep impression. The Vicariate of Won- 
san, writes the newly consecrated Vicar-Apostolic, is 
as yet wholly unorganized. He has to start from the 


‘very beginning. Bishop Sauer, who has dedicated his 


Vicariate to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, pleads for 
prayers as well as for material assistance that he may 
ultimately succeed in his vast undertaking of building 
up the Church in his new field, which holds forth great 
hopes for the future. The Abbey will have to be 
transferred to Wonsan from Seoul where the Benedic- 
tines have had a flourishing industrial school. 

—In the seventy-fifth year of her age, Rev. Mother 
Scholastica, O. S. B., who had spent fifty-three years 
in the convent at Ferdinand, Ind., as a humble daugh- 
ter of St. Benedict, calmly and peacefully expired just 
after midnight on the morning of July 7. Twenty 
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years of her religious life were spent as superior of the 
community in which she lived. During the past seven 
years, however, she had lived in retirement preparing 
for a happy eternity. Because of her noble traits of 
character, Mother Scholastica was greatly loved by 
her spiritual daughters. 


—Rev. Justin Snyder, O. S. B., for the past three 
years professor of Philosophy at St. Meinrad Seminary, 
departed on July eleventh, the feast of the Solemnity 
of St. Benedict, for Stephan, S. D., where he will join 
Fathers Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Sylvester Eisen- 
man, O. S. B., in their labors among the Sioux Indians. 


—Rev. Edward Burgert, O. S. B., of Subjaco Abbey, 
Arkansas, has just completed an eminently successful 
three-year course in English at the Catholic University, 
which decorated him with the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Doctor Burgert’s thesis, “The Dependence 
of Part I of Cynewulf’s Christ upon the Antiphonary,” 
made a book of 102 pages in quarto, of which 500 
copies were printed. Critics have passed very favor- 
able comment on the work. 

—Early in May six Capuchin Fathers and six Sis- 
ters left Switzerland for Tanganika Territory, former- 
ly German East Africa, where they will take the place 
of the banished German Benedictine missionaries. The 
Swiss Benedictines, however, have been permitted to 
remain at their post. 

—Among the Benedictines who celebrated the silver 
jubilees of their ordination recently were Rev. Francis 
McDonald, O. S. B., pastor of St. Benedict’s Church, 
Atchison, Kansas, Rev. Suitbert Rickert, O. S. B., at 
Covington, Ky., Rev. David Kevenhoerster, O. S. B., 
pastor of St. Anselm’s Church, New York, Rev. Justin 
Welz, O. S. B., pastor of the Visitation parish, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


BENEDICTINE CHRONICLE 
(Contributed by OMER HILLMAN-MottT, O. S. B.) 


—We learn from the Pax, the review of the Benedic- 
tines of Caldey, that Abbot Carlyle’s sojourn both in 
North and South America has been not only pleasant 
but successful as well, and that the financial strain of 
the Caldey Community has been somewhat relieved. ~ 

—Miss L. M. Smith of Somerville College, Oxford, 
has recently published a book entitled “The Early 
History of the Monastery of Cluny.” Her work, while 
looking in great part to the minutiae of monastic life 
at Cluny, lacks the comprehensiveness and searching 
insight of the writer who is endowed with the ‘Catholic 
Sense.’ The book does not rise to the heights of its 
lofty subject. 

—We have been advised by trustworthy informants 
that the publicly heralded Gregorian Congress of 1921 
—which, so current report had it, was to have con- 
vened in Pittsburgh during June—is quite without 
foundation in fact. 

—The most recent work of Augustin Fliche, “St. 
Gregory VII,” has been ably criticised in the Literary 
Supplement of the London Times (April 21). Hilde- 
brand is no longer to be regarded as an isolated portent, 
nor must he be longer viewed in the light of a satanic 
personality whose ambitious nature sought to force 
upon a debased Church the ideals of the Cluniac re- 
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form. This characterisation of Hildebrand, says the 
Times’ reviewer, is become almost as mythical as Wil 
liam Tell. Fliche is one with the majority of historica} 
scholars today in that Hildebrand was a monk—but 
that he was certainly not a monk of Cluny. 


—A little work entitled La Vie Dans La Paix (Life 
in Peace) has just been published by Dom Ideshal@ 
Vanhovtrye, O. S. B., a Flemish monk of the Abbey 
of Mont-Cesar, Louvain, Belgium. It consists of short 
meditations on the spiritual life, or as the author him- 
self says, “life in the spirit of Jesus Christ.” It is 
written in simple French, and the language is clear 
and unaffected. 


—In the Times’ Literary Supplement (London, May 
5) appears what purports to be a fair ¢riticism, at 
least generally speaking, of Abbot Delatte’s Commen- 
tary on the Rule of Saint Benedict, and its translation 
into English by Dom McCann. The critic gives high 
praise to the work and does not detract from the read- 
ableness of the translation, though, he avers, the pre- 
ciosity of English stylistic relish is in no wise wholly 
satisfied with the “occasional undue colloquialism” of 
the translator. A prima facie survey of the English 
adaptation may incline the fastidious, once and again, 
to complain that it is not “Ciceronian enough for the 
theme”; but it seems quite obiter for the Times’ re- 
viewer to dwell on so insignificant a point when one 
recalls that the Commentary is not intended primarily 
for scholastic seminars. All points considered, the 
critic is very fair, and one of his paragraphs especially 
deserves repetition: ‘....the book (Commentary) be 
comes at once one of great importance and of fascinat- 
ing interest for the psychologist no less than the stu- 
dent of monasticism, and for many who are not and 
are not likely to be pledged to its observance, both 
within and without the Roman Communion.’ 


—In a recent communication from Dom Emilien De 
broise, the sole inhabitant and custodian of the far- 
famed Mont-Saint-Michel, Manche, France, — one of 
the most hallowed of Benedictine cloisters—informa- 
tion was given us of the movement now on foot to re 
populate Saint Michel with monks. Dom Debroise is 
emphatic when he says that “Catholics are jubilant 
over the prospect of the return of the Benedictines, 
while on the other hand non-Catholics are frenzied.” 


—In the January issue of the Ampleforth Journal 
of Ampleforth Abbey, England, Abbot Cummins (re 
tired) gives some very interesting literary excursions, 
culled, as he himself remarks, from harmless memories 
of the past. Among several anecdotes there is one that 
has an especial appeal to the Benedictine family: Once 
when St. Benedict was en route from Rome to Subiaco, 
finding himself belated and unable to reach his mona 
tery by nightfall, he sought shelter with mountaineers 
in the vicinage of Rojate. Admission being 
him the Saint had to remain in the open for the night. 
The rock upon which he lay yielded to his touch and, 
as Abbot Cummins says, received and retained the im- 
press of his venerable form. At present one may se 
the shape and size of a tall figure; it is even 
to discern the lines of the texture of a coarse mona 
tunic. Each year, about the date of St. Benedict's 
feast-day, an oil or liquid—known locally as “manna” 
—exudes from the rock; and to its pious use many 
miraculous cures are ascribed. Some years ago & 
French Bishop had taken away with him a phial @ 
the oil, and submitted it for analysis to an 
chemist in France. After numerous tests the professer 
hesitated even to conjecture what the fluid might be; 
but when urged to give his opinion he said: “It is @ 
course ridiculous; but if you must have my impressiot, 
I should say it is human sweat.” 
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AGNES BROWN HERING 


Which of you, dear little readers of the Corner, can 
tell me for what words these three initials stand? Let 
ys see. “I” stands for “Innocence, idleness, in.” “E” 
stands for “easy, every.” O now. we have it! “In 
every land.” This is a good guess but not quite cor- 
rect. The three letters I. E. L. stand for three large 
words: International Eucharistic League. What do 
these three words mean? Let us begin with the last: 
League. A league is the coming together, the uniting 
of different persons to do a certain thing. Thus we 
have the League of the Sacred Heart, called also the 
Apostleship of Prayer. This is a union of men to pray 
for a certain intention designated by the Holy Father 
every month. We also have Baseball Leagues and many 
other unions. ’ 

Next we will want to know, who belongs to or forms 
this League? The first word, “International,” tells us 
that. This long word comes from two Latin words: 
“inter,” meaning between, and “nationes,” from which 
we have the English “nations.” Hence it is a union 
between all nations, all men should belong to it. The 
second word, “Eucharistic,” tells us what means we 
are going to use. We are going to be united through 
Jesus in the Holy Eucharist. Jesus comes into your 
heart in Holy Communion. At the same time this same 
Jesus is entering the pure heart of a little negro boy in 
Africa, and into the loving heart of a little Japanese 
gir He is the bond of union, the link between all 
who receive Him. When Jesus rests in our poor hearts, 
which we have prepared so well for Him, we will all 
join in this prayer and say: “Dear Jesus, we love 
Thee. We offer ourselves to Thee. We wish to be all 
Thine. But there are many Catholics who do not love 
Thee, who do not receive Thee into their hearts. There 
are many who have forsaken Thee. They are the strayed 
sheep whom Thou lovest so much. Then there are so 
many, many heathens who do not even know of Thee. 
Bring all these together at the foot of the tabernacle 
and make them all Thine.” 

This, dear children, is the purpose of the I. E. L. 
Will you not be Jesus’ little apostles? Will you not 
help Him find and bring back His lost and strayed 
sheep? You can do this very easily by joining the 
League. The next time I will tell you more about the 
purpose of the League as also of admission to it. 


A Christmas Box for the Zulus 


In the June number of THE GRAIL we appealed to 
our Boys and Girls, on behalf of the little Christian 
Zalus in South Africa, to collect for a Christmas Box 
such articues as rosaries, medals, pictures, balls, rem- 
nants, even the smallest of every kind of goods. Bright 


TS are attractive. In response to our appeal only 
two have answered thus far, one from Orange, N. J., 
and the other from Waterloo, Ia. We believe that this 
is due to the fact that we are now in vacation, for our 

8 and Girls are surely filled with an earnest desire 
© do something for the missions. Stir up your mis- 
“SN spirit and let’s see what you can do during the 


coming month.—Do you remember that good Sister 
Philippine, who has charge of these little darkies, men- 
tioned in her letter that pennies, nickels, dimes, and 
even larger pieces of money would be very acceptable 
to her for carrying on her mission work. How many 
are willing to deny themselves some little pleasures 
and save up the money for the African missions? Let 
us hear from you, if possible, before we mail the Sep- 
tember number. Send all your contributions and dona- 
tions for Sister Philippine to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. 

In the June number you saw several pictures of the 
happy little Zulus, happy in their newly found civiliza- 
tion, happy to know and to feel that they are children 
of God even if their skin is black. Some of their parents 
were savages in the wilds of darkest Africa. Won’t 
you by your good prayers, Holy Communions, and 
donations help the missionaries in their grand work of 
making good Christians out of the poor savages? 


The Violet Dress 
VIOLET BURROWS 


“Are you going to the birthday party up at the 
Manse?” asked Jean as she watched her little friend 
Betty Dean, scrubbing her face with a bath towel. 

Betty looked at her questioner with wide open eyes. 
“Why, of course. Aren’t you?” 

Jean shook her dark curls and dropped her eyes so 
that Betty should not see the tears that were in them 

“You’re not. Why I thought that you were asked. 
Mrs. Harvery said that we were all to come,” reminded 
Betty with a finishing rub at her already glowing 
cheeks. 

“I have no dress. My best is too shabby to go to 
parties in. What are you going to wear?” Poor little 
Jean was very sad as she looked once more at her 
playmate. She had set her heart on going to the party. 
Now her father was out of work, so the promised dress 
could not be had. 

A few minutes later the children wandered inte the 
cosy sitting room of Betty’s home. 

“Would you like to see my new dress?” asked Betty, 
very proud of her new possession. Diving into.a cup- 
board, she dragged out a box, and carefully brought 
to view a pretty white muslin gown trimmed with lace 
and a broad blue ribbon sash. 

“Mother made it out of my sister’s old graduation 
dress.” explained Betty her eyes dancing with delight 
as she carefully unfolded the tissue paper in which it 
was wrapped. 

“It’s beautiful—what a lovely sash, Betty. How I 
wish I had one like it,” sighed her friend as she looked 
down at her little patched print dress. 

“These blue bows are for my hair.” Betty did not 
see the trembling lips or the tears that glistened on 
the long lashes of her friend. “I just love two bows 
on my hair. I hate one long plait,” went on Betty 
happily. 

“TI do so hope that you will have a lovely time,” said 
Jean kindly as she helped Betty to replace the treasures. 
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“Let’s go out into the garden and play tag,” sug- 
gested Betty, as she replaced the box in the cupboard. 

Arm in arm the two wandered out into the fresh 
morning sunshine. Jean stopped suddenly by a large 
bed of blooming violets. She stooped and picked a 
few and then turned to Betty and asked. 

“May I have these? Mother just loves violets.” 

“Sure, take all you want. They are mine. Mother 
gave them to me for watering them and caring for 
them,” replied Betty going to Jean’s side. 

Bending over the purple blooms the two girls picked 
a huge bunch and arranged them into a bouquet for 
the mother of Jean, who was a cripple. With a wild 
cry, Betty straightened her back and looked at her 
friend with a new light in her blue eyes. “I have it,” 
she explained jumping up and down like a Jack in the 
Box with excitement. 

“Have what?” asked Jean with surprise at her 
friend’s strange conduct. 

“Your dress. We will get it for you. 
you these flowers to sell.” 

A smile wreathed the features of little Jean as she 
heard her friend’s suggestion and asked breathlessly, 
“What do you mean? Sell them where?” 

“Why, silly, you are dull. To Mrs. Stillman, the 
lady that keeps the flower shop. I know her, and she 
will buy them.” 

Jean’s heart nearly burst with excitement at the 
thought of her dream’s being realized. 

A little later the two children were busy at their 
task. Large bunches of freshly gathered blossoms lay 
ready for their journey to town. 

“You carry one basket, I the other,” said Betty as 
she struggled with the one that was really too big for 
her. With hearts bursting with joy they trudged down 
to the shop and put their wares before the kindly Mrs. 
Stillman. 

A short time later they bounded out and scampered 
up the street with the money clutched tightly in their 
chubby hands. 

“You have a dollar and a half? Here is the other! 
That makes three,” said Betty as she handed over the 
money with a smile. 

Tears of happiness were streaming down Jean’s cheek 
as she threw her bare arms around her friend’s neck 
and gave her a hearty kiss on both cheeks. 

“Come on in,” commanded Betty, as they gained the 
cottage door, “I have something else for you.” Her 
heart sank as she thought of the further act that she 
was about to do. 

Reaching the parlor once more, Betty ran to the 
cupboard and returned a few seconds later with one of 
the blue bows. 

“Here, take this, Jean,” she said, pushing the bow of 
hair-ribbon into Jean’s outstretched hands, fearing that 
she might relent before the deed was done. 

“Oh+Oh! Thank you, Betty,” cried Jean with de- 
light as she clasped the pretty piece of ribbon to her 
breast. “You are so kind. Do you think that your 
mother can get the dress done in time?” she continued 
with a look of fear creeping into her face. 

“Of course, she can, Jean.. Call tomorrow afternoon. 
Good-bye.” 

That night, in two homes, separated by just a few 
houses, knelt two little figures. Prayers came from two 
happy hearts. Betty’s had no regrets for the blue bow 


I will give 


as she knelt with clasped hands and prayed, “Please, 
God, let me like my hair in one long plait, and bless 
my mother and father and Jean. 

At another little white bed knelt Jean with closed 
eyes and a face beaming with happiness as she mur- 
mured softly, “God bless and keep Betty. Bless her Lord 
for my violet dress and the blue bow. Amen.” 


To a Tired Mother 


“A little elbow leans upon your knee. 

Your tired knee which has so much to bear. 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair; 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

f warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight; 

You do not prize this blessing overmuch; 

You almost are too tired te pray tonight. 


“But it is blessedness! A year ago, 
I did not see it as I do today. 
We are so dull and thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunshine, till it slips away. 
And now it seems surprising strange to me 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft, and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 


“And.if, some night when you sit down to rest, 
You miss the elbow from your tired knee, 
The restless, curly head from off your breast, 
The lisping tongue that chattered constantly; 
If from your own the dimpled hand had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again, 
If the white feet into the grave had tipped, 
I could not blame you for your heartache then. 


“I wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown; 
Or that the foot-prints when the days are wet 
Are ever black enough to make a frown. 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor; 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear it patter in my home once more; 


“If I could mend a brokén cart today, 
Tomorrow make a kite to reach the sky— 
There is no woman in God’s world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But, Oh! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled with a shining head. 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown; 
The little boy I used to kiss is dead!” 


Old Greek Stories 


Once upon a time, oh ever so long ago, men made 
friends with old Mother Earth. They listened to what 
the woods and waters might have to tell. They kept 
their eyes open to see wonders in silent country places. 
Even now, the earth is glad with us in the springtime 
and we are sorry for her when the leaves fade and fall. 
But in the old, old days there was a closer union be- 
tween men and creatures, the earth and the sky. 

Wonderful tales have come down to us and whether 
they be told well or otherwise they are too good to be 
forgotten. 


The Wood Folk 


Pan was merrier than all the other gods together. 
He was beloved by all. He had care of flocks and 
herds and he was lord of everything out-of-doors. 
Nevertheless no burden weighed upon him and he spent 
the days in laughter and music. The fauns and satyrs 
which were the rude wood-folk with horns, hoofs, and 
pointed”’ears were like Pan. They slept in the sum, 
piped in the shade, and lived on wild grapes and nuts, 
which every squirrel was glad to share with them. 

The woods were full of beautiful creatures that for 
one reason or another had left off human shape. 
had been changed against their will that they might 
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do no more harm to their fellow-men. Some were 
changed through pity of the gods that they might share 
the simple life of Pan and be glad in rain and sun- 
shine. 

Among these wood-folk about whom we shall learn 
are Dryope, the lotus tree, once a careless happy wo- 
man. Echo, Narcissus, Clytie, the sun-flower, Daphne, 
the laurel, and the beautiful wood-nymph Syrinx. We 
shall learn something of these next month and also 
about the pipes of Pan about which you no doubt have 
heard. 

(To be continued) 


“Three O’Clock Away” 


Not long ago there died at a deaf-mute school, St. 
John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis., Joseph Hebhaus, 
a pious little boy who could neither hear nor speak. 
God found him ripe for heaven and took him to Him- 
self. As Joseph felt the end approaching, he said to 
his nurse in the sign language, “Three o’clock away,” 
and then devoutly made the sign of the cross. When 
the clock struck three, the hour at which our Savior 
died on the cross for us, little Joseph closed his eyes 
to the things of this life to open them to the beauties 
of paradise. His ears are now opened to the harmenies 
ef heaven and with his tongue he joins the angels in 
praising God. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal 


“Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 

First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from dreamland for his lay.” 


These are the opening lines of the prelude to the Vi- 
sion of Sir Launfal, written by James Russell Lowell, 
which has to do with the finding of the Holy Grail which, 
according to a very old tradition, was a cup made out 
of a beautiful stone of sapphire. Out of this cup, 
so we are told, Jesus drank wine at the Last Supper 
with His Apostles. Joseph of Arimathea took the cup 
with him into England and it remained for many years 
in his family. Each who took charge of the sacred 
cup was put under a vow to remain chaste and pure 
of heart. 

Now it so happened that one of the descendants of 
Joseph broke his vow, and the Holy Grail disappeared. 
It became an object of search throughout the world by 
the Knights of the Round Table and was finally found 
by the stainless Galahad. The poet Lowell has broad- 
ened the story so as to make charity and brotherly 
love as well as chastity the condition of success in the 
, The poet died thirty years ago on August 

Sir Launfal, in his vision, enters upon the search 
for the Holy Grail with high aims but with pride in 
his heart. As he dashes out there is a beggar crouch- 
ing by the castle gate. He feels no sympathy but toss- 
es a coin in scorn. But in his years of search he is 
changed and becomes humble of heart. He sees a broth- 
er man beneath the rags of the leper. He has searched 
the wide world for the Holy Grail and finds it at his 
own door. 

The poem is great in that it portrays the common 
experience of mankind. Every line is filled with 
beauty. 

“Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie. 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not; 


© ieee is the mount upon which Moses talked 
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For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


(To be continued) 


Letter Box 


We are in receipt of so many letters and they are 
so excellent that we should like to publish them all. 
But since we cannot do so,we shall abbreviate them this 
time and trust that we may hear from each and all 
again. 

Miss Hub writes from Boston and sends us some 
cute sayings: 


“What would my little girl do if Mama should go 
away?” 

“Why, I don’t know. I suppose I should have to 
box my own ears myself when I was naughty.” 


“James, James, why did you break those eggs, they 
are so high. I'll tell your father, you naughty child. 
Let me see them. I’ll—” 


“No Ma, I did not break them. They are just bent.” 


“Forgot the lard again. Mary this is the third time 
I sent you to the store for it. Where is your memory?” 
_ “Mum, I don’t know. The lard is so slippery I think 
it slipped my memory.” 


“Ha, ha, James Brown thinks he’s great because he’s 
all dressed up.” 

“Never mind Will. Don’t think you are the whole 
ocean just because you have waves in your hair.” 


CIRCUS TIME 


Gee whizz! this morning early, 

A man came down the street, 

And posted up some pictures 

That got the movies beat! 

They’re ten feet long and wider, 
Much wider than the fence. 

Come see them—won’t you Daddy? 
I tell you they’re immense! 
There’s every kind of monkey— 
There’s camels and a clown! 

I didn’t know the circus 

Would be so soon in town! 

You’re going to take us, aren’t you? 
We'll simply have to go! 

They say that there was never 

So mar-vel-ous-a show. 


I had a little dog whose name was Ted, 

I put him to sleep in a nice little bed. 

He soon fell asleep and began to snore, 
And woke the little dog that lives next door. 


Mary Elizabeth O’Neil of Salem, Ohio, sends an orig- 
inal poem which we are sorry to have to crowd out 
this time but shall be glad to hear again and perhaps 
space will not be so limited another time. 


Mary Gibbons of Chicago, Ill., writes, “I have read 
your little ‘Corner’ in the Grail and I wish it were 
bigger.” Thank you, Mary. We wish so too. 


Tiny, from Long Branch, New Jersey, would like to 
hear from some of the readers of the “Corner.” She 
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is in High School and is instructed by the Sisters of 
Charity. 


Paul Grandalone, of New York City, would like to 
hear from the boys and girls of the “Corner.” He 
believes if members correspond with each other it 
would stimulate interest in the magazine. 


From San Francisco, Cal., comes Maria Meyer to 
make the acquaintance of the “Grail” readers. Just 
think, Boys and Girls, our little magazine goes from 
ocean to ocean. Here is the editor of the “Corner,” 
in Nebraska, and she has a letter in each hand, one 
from the Atlantic and the other from the Pacific! 
Truly it is interesting, this Letter Box, and how we 
enjoy it. 


Ethel Babington, of Alliance, Ohio, sends us a little 
story that we must crowd out this time. Sorry, Ethel. 
Come again. 


Here is a charming letter from Conneaut, Ohio, by 
Hopeful Lily. She is a High Schoool girl too and, 
like Gypsy Sue, is fond of things weird and fanciful. 
She also has many ideas in common with Geraldine 
and “Delight” and wants to correspond with Corner- 
ites. She coined her name thus “My first name means 
Lily, my birth month stands for hope, hence Hopeful 
Lily.” Come again. Perhaps next time we shall have 
more space. 

Farmerette writes a nice letter from Torrington, 
Connecticut. She likes the farm and has many pets. 
She goes to a country school. The country is a good 
place, the best on earth. Do you all agree? 


“Aunt Betsey’s Talk to Boys,” and many other let- 
ters which we have on our desk, will have to wait an- 
other month. We are glad that our little “Corner” 
has so many friends. 


From Leslie Gordon, Mount Vernon, New York, 
comes a delightful letter. It is so original. She writes 
to five foreign girls, one in England, one in France, 
one in Czecho-Slovakia, two in Scotland. We are glad 
to welcome you to our “Corner,” Leslie. Please come 
again. 


Evelyn Pflanzer, Hamilton, Ohio, is a new friend 
coming to be one of us. Like so many others she wants 
Cherry Browne and Gypsie Sue to come again. 


“Mickey Mike,” Carthage, Cin., O., hopes Geraldine 
Payne will not wait too long before she writes again. 
Come again “Mickey.” 


A very nice letter written for Josephine Girten, 
Chicago, describes the day of her first Holy Communion. 
She is half-past seven and enjoys having our “Corner” 
read to her. 150 children composed her class. She is 
surrounded by churches and schools. The Poor Hand- 
maids of Jesus Christ conduct the school which she 
attends. One block from her home is the “Perpetual 
Adoration Chapel” of the Poor Clares and Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament is given twice per day. We 
shall be glad to hear’ again. , 


Helen Malarich, Rutland, IIl., is another newcomer 
sending greetings to all. 


Miss D. R. T., Covington, Ky., answers the letter 
of F. A. Frounfelkner. She says she is a great lover 
of “The Grail.” 
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Do you know why so many of the “Corner” readers 
like the letters of Gypsie Sue, Cherry Browne, and 
Geraldine Payne? It is because they are original. They 
do not folow the cut-and-dried form of “I am well and 
hope you are the same.” Make your letters clever, 
full of interest, and different from others. Do not try 
to write as some one else did. Let your letter be one 
of the exceptions. 


Joseph A. Howleski writes from the City of Brotherly 
Love. He has a brother studying for the priesthood. 
With the help of his sister he has composed a very 
nice poem which we shall have to save for future 
reference. Write again, Joseph. 


NAOMI 


What a pretty baby she must have been, 
She has a smile that’s sure to win, 

She is never cross, she is never sad. 
Nothing ever seems to make her mad. 


When a little girl she must have had, 
Friends of every maid and lad. 

She surely never fussed or frowned, 
And so with a smile she is crowned. 


Now she has grown to a lady fine, 
With beauty and grace in every line. 
She is going to write, and marry, too. 
Just as most other girls will do. 


Lillian Noel, 2421 Brookside Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AN UNFULFILLED DESIRE 


I’d like to write about the sky, 

On a summer’s day all clear and blue. 
The singing birds who are flying by, 
And the fairy butterflies too. 


The rising sun and the morning light, 
Have made me wonder at their splendor, 
I love the twinkling stars at night, 

I long for the moonlight, pale and tender. 


The meadows sweet with clover blooms, 

The bubbling brook in ceaseless hurry, 
The peaceful graveyard with silent tombs, 
The crickets chirping without a worry. 

The lofty hills on the distant line, 

The shimmering lake with the saucy waves, 
The glorious sunset at evening times, 

The restless breeze that never behaves. 


But I cannot express tho’ my heart is filled, 
Those feelings that are so strange, 

When darkness steals o’er and the world is stilled, 
A voice within me whispers a change. 


“Hopeful Lily.” 


A Sunday school teacher had been telling her class 
of little boys about crowns of glory and heavenly re 
wards for good people. 

“Now, tell me,” she said at the close of the lesson, 
“who will get the biggest crown?” 

There was silence for a minute or two, then a bright 
little chap piped out: 

“Him wot’s got the biggest ’ead.”’ 








aSar asad 


August, 1921 


The Vacant Throne 


P. K. 


In realms of coruscating light 
Which eye of mortal ne’er hath seen, 
A jeweled iv’ry throne awaits 

The advent of the Virgin Queen. 


“Go, fetch my fairest daughter home,” 
“My mother dear,” “My spotless bride,” 
The Triune God to Gabriel spoke, 
“Let angel escort be her guide.” 


* a * * * * 


But list! “She comes,” is whispered ’round 
From saint to saint like magic spell, 

As clearer sound those joyous strains 
Like tuneful song of vesper bell. 


On angel hands she’s borne aloft! 
Through heaven’s gates all haste to pay 
Their homage to the Queen who reigns 
Upon that vacant throne for aye. 


Father O’Neill and Foreign Missions 


Knowing his ardent zeal for souls, the Rev. Henry 
V. Young, C. M., of St. Vincent’s Seminary, German- 
town, Pa., wrote recently to the Rev. Arthur Barry 
O'Neill, C. S. C., a scholarly writer on the Ave Maria 
and author of “Sacerdotal Safeguards,” besides several 
other books, to inform him that a band of Vincentian 
missionaries was about to set out for China, and to 
ask for an expression of his views on the missions. 
Father O’Neill made the following reply, which we 
gladly communicate to our readers in the hope that 
it may encourage them to take greater interest in a 
work that is dear to the Sacred Heart. 


Notre Dame, Ind., 5-19-21. 
Rev. Henry V. Young:— 


Dear Father Young, 


Permit me to extend to. yourself, your Seminary, 
and the Vincentian Fathers generally, my most cordial 
congratulations; first, on the honor conferred upon 
your Congregation by the Holy Father in confiding to 
your care the mission field of Southern Kiang-si, China; 
and, secondly, on the prompt and generous fashion in 
which you have testified your acceptance of that honor. 
That five of your priests and four of your students 
are to proceed to China next month is an announce- 
ment not less creditable to the Vincentians than it 
must be consoling to the Sovereign Pontiff, as to all 
friends of the Foreign Missions. You and your con- 
fréres will, I doubt not, live to see that such generosity 
never goes unrewarded; for I know of no safér guaran- 
tee for the assured success of a religious community, 
for its growth in numbers, in influence, and in true 
spirituality than the manifestation, among its mem- 
bers, of the apostolic spirit, prompting them individual- 
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ly to obey the mission-call of our Divine Lord: “Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations.” 


It goes without saying that your request for my poor 
prayers and those of our Congregation of Holy Cross 
for the success of your work in China is whole-hearted- 
ly granted. Personally, I regret that the needs of our 
own Mission in Eastern Bengal preclude our contribut- 
ing any other than spiritual help to your arduous un- 
dertaking. There should not, however, be any insuper- 
able difficulty in the way of your securing all the 
material, financial aid necessary for the construction 
of your Mission churches, schools, and catechumenates. 

To my mind, any appeal addressed to American 
Catholics for contributions to the Foreign Missions, 
and more especially to new foundations, is not so much 
a petition for charity as it is a request for the pay- 
ment of a just debt long overdue. No one will deny 
that Christ’s commission: “Going, therefore, teach ye 
all nations” is addressed to the Church of today just 
as forcibly as it was to the Church of the first century, 
and addressed to the Church in America just as direct- 
ly as to the Church in France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
or Spain. Now, the Church in this country, as else- 
where, is “the congregation of all the faithful”—clergy 
and laity; and hence all are bound to aid in carrying 
out Christ’s express behest. In one of my books for 
priests I have stated my views as to the relation of 
American priests to the Foreign Missions, so there is 
no need of my repeating them here. 

As for the American Catholic laity, I do not think 
it extravagant to assert that they should look upon 
an appeal for their aid to Foreign Missions, not as a 
begging-letter to be consigned forthwith to the waste- 
basket, but as ah invitation to avail themselves of the 
privilege of liquidating a debt the payment of which 
very many of them have hitherto shirked. Men and 
money are the essentials in obeying Christ’s command 
to evangelize the heathen. If the American clergy, 
religious and secular, provide the men, then, in all 
honesty and fairness, the American laity should sup- 
ply the money. As Cardinal Wiseman declared, some 
sixty years ago: “Certainly the whole Church—includ- 
ing, therefore, the laity—have their part in this solemn 
duty: the Apostles themselves collected the alms of 
the first faithful to enable themselves to carry it out.” 
And, after all, what is the trifling money-gift of the 
layman compared to the supreme life-gift of the mis- 
sionary! 

In all probability not more than one in ten American 
Catholics are contributing anything like their fair 
quota to the funds of the Propagation of the Faith and 
the Association of the Holy Childhood, societies specif- 
ically organized for the support of the Foreign Mis- 
sions, and it is high time that the other nine-tenths 
of our people should take account of their personal 
share in the responsibility of an obligation very cer- 
tainly incumbent upon American Catholics as a body. 
That they may soon awake to a realizing sense of this 
responsibility, and that the awakening may be pro- 
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ductive of notable financial benefits to the Foreign 

Missions in general, and to the Vincentian Mission of 

Kiang-si in particular, is the ardent wish and fervent 
prayer of ’ 
Yours cordially, 

Arthur Barry O’Neill, C. S. C. 


As fire converts into itself those things upon which 
it has power to act, so in like manner, the Lord, Who 
is a consuming fire, by communicating Himself to us 
in the Holy Eucharist, transforms us into His likeness. 
—St. Denis the Areopagite. 


When thy adversary shall see thy habitation taken 
up with the brightness of the presence of God in thy 
soul, preceiving that no room is left for his tempta- 
tions, he departs and flies away.—St. Ambrose. 


From Abbey and Seminary 


—Father Titus, O. F. M., conducted the second re- 
treat which opened on June 19 and closed on the 24th. 

—With the departure of the students for vacation 
quite a number of the Fathers of the community left 
for various places to do parochial work. Father Domi- 
nic went to Sacred Heart Academy, Louisville, F. 
Robert, to Howell, Ind., F. Philip, to Cobden, IIl., F. 
Albert, to St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Louisville, F. Richard, 
to Waverly, Ky., F. Eberhard, to East St. Louis, Mo., 
F. Paul, to David City, Nebr., F. Boniface, to St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, Owensboro, Ky., F. Anselm, to St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Cairo, Ill., F. Thomas, to Sacred Heart 
Church, Detroit, Mich., F. Charles, to St. Stephen’s 
Church, Owensboro, Ky., F. Cyril, to Herrin, Ill, F. 
Ildephonse, to Grand Rapids, Mich., F. Maurus, to Deer 
Park, Ohio. 

—Rev. Stephen Schappler, O. S. B., rector of Con- 
ception College, who finished his course in theology with 
us in 1914, paid us a short visit late in June while on 
his way to Cincinnati to attend the conventions of the 
National Educational Association and the Benedictine 
Educational Association. F. Aemilian Schmitt, O. S. B., 
from Subiaco, Ark., another delegate to the education- 
al conventions, stopped off with us for an hour or so. 

—Fathers Dominic and Albert were our representa- 
tives at Cincinnati and ‘at Cevington, at which latter 
place the Benedictine Association held its meetings. 

—Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., of St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, Kan., on his return from the con- 
ventions, spent a day with us on his westward trip. 

—On July 11, Father Justin bade us farewell as he 
set out for South Dakota where he will do mission work 
among the noble red men. 

—Father Alexander, chaplain at Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy, Louisville, is spending his vacation with us while 
F. Dominic replaces him as chaplain at the academy. 

—Bro. Raphael, who has been absent at the hospital 
since the first of the year, has returned somewhat im- 
proved in health. 

—Among others who visited at the Abbey during the 
past month we might mention Rev. Dr. J. Seuffert, 
professor of Moral Theology at Mt. St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati; Rev. Simon Griesam, O. F. M., Col- 
lege ’89-’91; Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Berheide, of Rich- 
mond, on their return from an extended trip to the 
Pacific coast; Mr. Alexander McKee, who has charge 
of the printing plant connected with the Shortridge 
High School at Indianapolis; Rev. Gilbert Trible, class 
of ‘21: Rev. Killian Schott, class of ’86, who was ac- 
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companied by Mr. Joseph Hahn, the artist, and his 
wife; Mr. Mallon, connected with the O’Keeffe Agency, 
which operates a branch office at Louisville. 

—Master Charles Luigs, of Evansville, a cousin of 
Fathers Cclumban, Stephen, and Frater Vincent Thuis, 
spent several weeks at the Abbey, as did also Joseph 
and Francis Benkert, of Louisville, together with Mr. 
Effinger, their grandfather. The boys are nephews of 
Father Boniface and Brother Innocent. 

—Mr. E. J. Bloemke and family drove down from 
Richmond for the Fourth. 

—Joseph O’Donnell, College ’14-’18, is now assistant 
cashier at the Knox Bank, Vincennes. 

—Rev. George Moorman, class of ’08, is pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Logansport. 

—John A. Walde, College, class of ’17, who is af- 
filiated with the diocese of Oklahoma, received at Ken- 
rick Seminary the Orders of Exorcist and Acolyte. 

—Rev. Jos. J. Burwinkel, College ’91-’92, observed 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination on June 
9 at Deer Park, O., where he is pastor. 

—During the past year Mr. Raymond B. Walsh, S. J., 
College 07-09, was one of the faculty at Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City. 

—Rev. Linus Fricker, 713-18, who was ordained for 
the diocese of Scranton, celebrated his First Holy Mass 
in the episcopal eity on July 3. 

—Rev. John A. Fowler, ’02-’11, is now pastor of St. 
Edward’s Church, Jeffersontown, Ky.; Rev. John Hig- 
don, class of ’21, was appointed to the pastorate of St. 
Anthony’s Church, Axtel, Ky. 

—Five of the alumni of our Seminary, members of 
the Council of the Bishop of Indianapolis, were recent- 
ly raised to the rank of Domestic Prelates with the 
title of “Monsignor.” The senior of the new Prelates 
is Rt. Rev. Theodore S. Mesker, class of ’85, pastor 
at Connersville. Three of the Monsignors are of 
the class of ’88: tt. Rev. Francis B. Dowd, 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Indianapolis, Rt. Rev. 
Joseph F. Byrne, pastor of Holy Cross Church, Indian- 
apolis, and Rt. Rev. Francis A. Roell, pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Richmond. The fifth is Rt. Rev. 
Francis X. Unterreitmeier, who was ordained in De- 
cember 1894, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Evans- 
ville. 


The following list of changes in the diocese of Indian- 
apolis appeared in the Indiana Catholic in its issue of 
July 15: Rev. Alphonse Smith, D. D., is appointed 
pastor of the-new parish of St. Joan of Arc, Indianapo- 
lis; Rev. Clement Thienes, pastor of the new parish of 
St. Margaret Mary, Terre Haute; Rev. Augustine 
Rawlinson, rector of the professors’ house, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, to replace Rev. Dr. James Ryan, who 
went to Washington; Rev. Albert Wicke, Brazil; Rev. 
Michael Gorman, director of the Gibault Boys’ Home 
near Terre Haute—Fathers Meinrad Rouck and Paul 
Deery, assistant at St. Catherine’s, Indianapolis; Rev. 
Castle; Rev. John Schenk, Cambridge City; Rev. Wil- 
liam Heuser, St. Edward’s Hospital, New Albany; Rev. 
Edward Zirkelbach, Bramble; Rev. Andrew Bastnagel, 
Chrisney; Rev. August Riehl, Red Brush; Rev. Win- 
frid Sullivan, Obertsville; Rev. Paul Bleuel, assistant 
at St. Boniface, Evansville; Rev. Fintan Walker, as- 
sistant at Holy Angels, Indianapolis; Rev. Albert 
Deery, assistant at St. Catherine’s, Indianapolis; Rev. 
John Vagedes, assistant at St. Anthony’s Evansville; 
Rev. John Doyle, assistant at St. Augustine’s, Jefferson- 
ville; Rev. Joseph Trible, assistant at St. John’s, Vin- 
cennes; Rev. Charles Busald, assistant at St. Mary’s, 
New Albany; Rev. Leonard Wernsing, assistant at St. 
Joseph’s, Evansville; Rev. John Murtaugh, assistant 
at Sacred Heart, Evansville. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


A live new story of a boy who made good in his 


own home town. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so graph- 
ically told in this story, were lucky to live in a town 
which gave boys a chance, with good swimming holes, 
baseball grounds, far-off woods, and the genuine Erie 
canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, with 
good sense and sport and pep in his system to such an 
extent that he could not help becoming someone. 


Price $1.50 Postage 10? extra 
The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 








The Crown of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. K. 


A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 


50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 





CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as 
Lay Brothers of the Benedictine Order 
will be heartily received by us. They will 
find in this vocation a safe way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness. Applica- 
tions to be made to 


Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 














NOW READY 


Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By the 
Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 
{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 
{ Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 
{ A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 
{| Recommended by teachers of expression 
Cloth 734 Pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot orders, special price. 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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During National Catholic Press Month 


Forty-One Thousand 











New Subscriptions 
to Catholic Periodicals 


were secured by the O’Keeffe organization, National 
Subscription Representatives for Catholic Periodicals 


145-147-149 East 58th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


John J. O’Keeffe & Co. . 
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Do you know what the Catholic Church has done within the past three decades to 
further the study of Holy Scripture and to defend its sacred and inspired character? 


Read 


ROME AND THE STUDY OF SCRIPTURE 


A Collection of Papal Enactments on the Study of Holy Scripture togeth- 
er with the Decisions of the Biblical Commission 


By Rev. Cyril Gaul, O. S. B. 


This work contains, in English, the text of 
eigteen Papal enactments on the reading 
and study of Holy Scripture. Foremost 
among these enactments is the famous en- 
cyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII., “Provi- 
dentissimus Deus”, or “The God of All 
Providence”. This master-piece reviews 
the position the Church has taken at all 
ages in the defense of Holy Scripture and 
clearly and unequivocally enunciates the 
doctrine of inerrancy of the Scriptures 
and the incompatibility of inspiration 
with error. The Christian world recog- 
nized it as the strongest defense of Holy 
Scripture in modern times. 


Read what a prominent Anglican clergy- 
man says of the Encyclical The God of All 
Providence. “Allow me, though I am not 
a Roman Catholic, frankly to express the 
heartfelt joy, satisfaction, and gratitude 
with which I read the Pope’s Encyclical 
in the columns of your paper (Catholic 
Times of Liverpool). This dignified, firm, 
courageous, and divine profession of faith 
in Holy Scripture, made before a world 
which idolizes science and unbelief, is 
something marvelous. The renewed as- 
sertion of the fact that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are without error, since they have 
God for their author and are written un- 
der the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, is 


in itself such an act of faith as to elicit 
the admiration and gratitude of the 
whole Christian world.” 


“In the pages of Sacred Scripture Christ’s 
image stands out, living and breathing; 
diffusing everywhere around consolation 
in trouble, encouragement in virtue, and 
attraction to love of God.”—The God of 
All Providence. 


“The sense of Holy Scripture can nowhere 
be found incorrupt outside of the Church, 
and cannot be expected to be found in the 
writers who, being without the true faith, 
only gnaw the bark of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture and never attain to its pith.”—The 
God of All Providence. 


“All those who have a right to speak are 
agreed that there is in the Holy Scripture 
an eloquence that is wonderfully varied 
and rich, and worthy of great themes.”— 
The God of All Providence. 


This great document of Leo XIII., The 
God of All Providence, should be read by 
all Christians. It can now be obtained in 
an authentic English translation together 
with seventeen other pronuncements and 
decisions of the Holy See on the Study of 
Holy Scripture all contained in the booklet 
entitled Rome and the Study of Holy 
Scripture. 


Price per copy, postage prepaid, 2 


THE ABBEY PRESS 


Book Dept. 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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